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The First Prize Winner in the Indiana Limestone Institute Public Library Building 
Contest, University of Florida School of Architecture & Allied Arts - Story on Page 4 
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HE WENT UP IN 


It starts with a question . . . just one. “How does a jet fly?” 


Johnny wonders. He knows he will find the answer 

in THE Book or KNow.ence. And in a few seconds he 
has it... in an article as technically correct as constant 
revision can make it. (Last year alone, | out of every 

7 pages was completely revised to keep this reference 
work modern.) But Johnny doesn’t stop there. 
Intrigued by the graphic news-type pictures, 

fascinated by the easy narrative style, he looks to 

see what the next article holds . . . and the next. Before 
long, the mind that asked idly how an airplane 

flies is buzzing with facts on how an elevator works. 


Here is a reference work that is unique because it 
actually makes reading a delightful habit. By thinking 
the way the child does, in ever-widening areas of 
interest . . . by stimulating the curiosity that is the 
librarian’s greatest ally . .. THe Book oF KNOWLEDGE 
helps to deepen and reinforce the librarian’s effort. 
In 20 large volumes covering 7,607 pages .. . 


with 15,000 informative pictures (hundreds in full color), 


and over 31,000 alphabetically arranged index references 
and cross-references . . . THE Book OF KNOWLEDGE 

is proving itself a daily asset in libraries everywhere. 
Have you seen the new 1953 edition? 

Write today for complete information 


on The Book of Knowledge. 
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THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, The Book of Knowledge, 
Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES HIM WANT TO READ 
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MRS. W. HOWARD SMITH 
IS NEW MEMBER OF OUR 
STATE LIBRARY BOARD 


Pictured above is Mrs. W. Howard 
Smith, of Brooksville, who was ap- 
pointed to the State Library Board 
by Governor Dan McCarty on August 
14. Mrs. Smith had received the re- 
commendation of the Executive Board 
of the Florida Library Association 
in recognition of her outstanding 
record sy aaheaiene service to library 
progress in her community and the 
state. 

Born in Ocala in 1909, the new 
board member is the daughter of the 
late Martin J. Roess of Jackson- 
ville and Mrs. Roess. On the maternal 
side, Vrs. Smith is the grand-daughter 
of former Circuit-Judge of the Ocala 
District, Robert L. Anderson who 
‘with his wife came to Florida from 
Kentucky in 1880. Mrs. Smith’s father 
was a prominent lumberman and one 
time president of the Florida Forestry 
Association. 

Mrs. Smith was graduated from 
Randolph-Macon college in 1930, a 
Phi Beta Kappa who spent her junior 
year studying at the Sorbonne in 


Paris. 

Her husband, W. Howard Smith, 
(Princeton, 1931) is serving his se- 
cond term as Mayor of Brooksville 
and is the owner of three movie 
theatres. The Smiths have three 
children, Mary Howard, Julie, and 
Martin. 

Mrs. Smith has been associated 
with the library in Brooksville for 
the past twelve years. 

A list of her other activities in- 
cludes membership in the Brooks- 
ville Woman’s Club, American Le- 
gion Auxiliary, PTA. She is also a 
ast president of the Junior Service 
seas there. 
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Forty-six designs prepared by 72 
University of Florida School of Archi- 
tecture students were submitted in 
the 1953 Indiana Limestone Competi- 
tion for plans for a new public li- 
brary building in Gainesville. Presi- 
dent of the Indiana Limestone Insti- 
tute, M. J. Morgan, sponsored the 
cash awards of $250, $150, and 
$100. Both librarians and architec- 
ture students are delighted at this 
evidence of interest in library build- 
ings on the part of a large corpora- 
tion and are further pleased to learn 
that this is only the first of a series 
of Indiana Limestone sponsored com- 
petitions. 

Judges in the contest were Charles 
W. Streiby, J. David McVoy, Arnold 
Butt, and Wiley J. Tillman of the Uni- 
versity Faculty of Architecture and 
Allied Arts. Librarians were repre- 
sented by Mrs. Ida Keeling Cresap, 
of the University Agricultural Li- 
brary, and Stanley L. West, director 
of the University Libraries. Mrs. 
Cresap as chairman of the Gaines- 





Jack Jones, Leesburg, Florida and Ray Jensen, Park Ridge, Illinois, winners 
of the first prize, $250 offered by the Indiana Limestone Institute for public 
library plans, are shown inspecting their original drawing, part of which is shown 
on our cover. Not pictured are runners-up Dan Branch, Jacksonville and Ted 
Pinard, Sarasota, whose plan won them the $150 prize; or Gene Thompson, 
Winter Haven, and Don Bouterse, Miami who were awarded the 3rd prize of $100. 


WINNING PLAN IN INDIANA LIMESTONE INSTITUTE 
LIBRARY BUILDING CONTEST AT UNIVERSITY OF 
FLORIDA IS SHOWN ON OUR COVER . 
Ist PRIZE WINNERS APPEAR BELOW 





. . STUDENT 







ville 20th Century Club’s library 
committee has worked for years fo 
the improvement of public libray 
facilities in the city. 

Judges praised the quality of the 
designs submitted. In addition t 
the cash awards, Honorable Ventio 
with a year’s subscription to TH 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW went to 
the following five contestants o 
teams: Tom Wallis, Ocala and Bj. 
Robbins, Tampa; J. Gottfried, Miami 
Beach and Marvin Goodman, Miami; 
Dick Stebbins, Gainesville and W.H, 
Brown, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Henry 
Nichols, Columbiana, Alabama; Shel 
don Gans, Miami. 

Details of the competition were in 
the hands of Professor P.M. Toracea 





















ning drawings on exhibition during 
the summer. Librarians interested in 
seeing the plans may write Zella 
Adams, Director of Library Extension, 
State Library, Tallahassee who can 
arrange permission for inspection of 
selected drawings. 
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The President's Message 


ON INTELLECTUAL VIGILANCE 


In the whole American heritage there is no one more 
precious feature than intellectual freedom. The right to 
speak, write or read on all sides of all controversial 
issues is an integral part of the American way of life. 
Standing guard over this right is an American institution 
called the public library. 

It so happens that in the middle of this twentieth cer 
tury the world is divided. One half of it operates on the 
blueprint theory that people cannot think for themselves 
and must be thought Ios Our half believes in the people 
and believes that with a full opportunity come truth and 
right thinking. This freedom has been fought for again 
and again by free men in the western world. As long as 
there is life there will never be a final victory. Free men 


will have to continue to fight for these freedoms over 
and over again. ‘ 

In this fight libraries are a vital factor. That this 
threat to intellectual freedom shall not successfully 
invade the American library, we who serve in the profes 
sion must maintain an eternal vigilance. We must again 
and again re-read the documents which complement the 
Bill of Rights in our Constitution of the United States. 
So that these documents will never again be threatened 
with removal from our heritage we in professional li- 
brarianship must see that they are repeatedly brought 
to the attention of the people of the United States. 


LOUIS SHORES 


FLORIDA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


. ACTIVITIES: Review of the organ- 
ization and activities of the 
Association with recommenda- 
tions for improvement. 

A. L. McNeal, Dorothy Dodd, 
Alice Pearce, Frank Sessa, 
Stanley West. 

- MEMBERSHIP; To increase the 
Association’s membership. 
Betty Service, Margaret Doane, 
Sara Bell, Charlotte Ann Thomp- 
son, Mary Workizer, Serena 
Bailey Ross. 

- NOMINATING: Nomination of can- 
didates as specified by consti- 
tution. Margaret Beaton, Jean 
Hixson, Zella Adams, Elaine 
Woodward, Jo Kennedy. 

- PUBLIC RELATIONS: To develop 
a plan of promotion for libraries 
in Florida. W. R. Henderson, 
Tom Dreier, Barbara Larkin, 
Phoebe Sudlow, 

- EDITORIAL: To edit and manage 
Florida Libraries, Barbara 


Larkin, Louis Shores, Paul Noon. 


- SCHOOL. LIBRARIES: Promotion of 
school library deve lopment. Mar- 
garet Sewell, Audrey Newman, 

- PUBLIC LIBRARY EXTENSION: 
Promotion of public library 
service in Florida in support 
of the work of the State Exten- 
sion Director. Lucia Tryon, 
Zella Adams, Patricia Carter. 

- RESEARCH COOPERATION: 
Development of cooperative 
services in support of research. 
Stanley West, Norman L. Kil- 
— A. L. McNeal, Dorothy 

odd, Louis Shores. 

- COLLEGE AND SPECIAL LI 
BRARIES: Promotion of aca- 
demic and special libraries. 
Lucy Lanphear, Mary Foley, 
Alice E. Hansen, Charlotte 
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Committees 1953-54 


Smith, Estelle Ardrey, Mary 
na Anders, George Rosner. 

J. AUDIO-VISUAL: Promotion: of 
audio-visual service. Tom Mc- 
Ginty, Marian A. Youngs, Elam 
V. Martin, Otis McBride, Edgar 
Lane. 

K. HISTORICAL: (1) To develop an 
F.L.A. Archives in the State 
|Library; (2) to write a history 
of the F.L.A. for publication by 
the Association; (3) to sponsor 
historial articles from time to 
time for publication in Florida 
Libraries and elsewhere. 
Dorothy Dodd, R. W. Patrick, 
Cleo Sapp Nickens, Joseph 
Marron, Eunice Keen, Louise 


Richardson. 

L. RECRUITMENT AND EDUCATION: 
(1) To develop a program for 
attracting young people to li- 


brarianship. De lyle P. Runge, 
Elaine Woodward, Clara Wendel, 
Margaret Duer, 

M. PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
AND CERTIFICATION: To 
develop standards for Florida 
community libraries and to 
study certification of profes- 
sional librarians in Florida. 
Frank Sessa, and Members of 
Dade County Library Assn. 

N. FEDERAL RELATIONS: To ap- 
praise Association of Federal 
Library Legislation and to re- 
commend Florida participation. 
Clara Wendel, William 
Frieze, Joseph Lowery, Ethel 
M. Brown. 


O. EXHIBITS: To work with Execu- 
tive Secretary in handling of 
exhibits atthe State Convention 
and elsewhere. Paul Noon. 

P. CONVENTION: To handle local 


arrangements for State Conven- 
tion. Lucia Tryon. 

Q. BOHNENBERGER AWARD: To 
supervise Award. Bertha 
Aldrich. 

R. LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE: To 

epare legislation for the 1955 
leabasanecs: Zella Adams, 
DeLyle Runge, Clara Wendel, 
Paul Noon. 

S. CONSTITUTION: To work closely 
with Committee A and make 
necessary constitution revi- 
sions. Jewel Garvin, Stanley 
West, Clara Wendel. 

T. INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM: To 
develop guiding principles for 
Florida libraries in book selec- 
tion and to serve as the Asso-. 
ciation’s Intellectual Vigilance 
Committee. W. R. Henderson, 
Frank Sessa, V.M. Newton, Sara 
K. Srygley, R. W. Patrick, 
Donald K. Carroll. 


My second quarterly message to 
you reports progress on the Execu- 
tive Secretary, Committees, the 
Pensacola Convention, and [ntellec- 
tual Freedom. 

The Executive Secretary. As you 
instructed the Executive Board we 
have considered various candidates 
and have named an Executive Secre- 
tary of the Florida Library Associa- 
tion. The new executive secretary 
is Mr. Paul Noon, Associate Direct- 
or of the Jacksonville Public Library 
who will assume his duties as of 
September 1, 1953. His appointment 
will coincide approximately with 
my term in office, from September 


Concluded on Page B 
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Sounds of Reference are Limitless forUntuersity 
Libraries Aere and Abbroad —ly MUWichadk Aolloway 


The university library has the dual 
function of preserving the results of 
past human seeking and activity and 
inspiring a rich and abundant con- 
tinuation of research. It must there- 
fore direct its services in favour of 
the scholar, scientist and creative 
worker; this concurs with the fore- 
most objective of the university — 
research. In recent years, and notably 
in the United States where a univer- 
sity education has become a goal 
which most high school students 
can attain, this objective is some- 
times clouded, om the university 
has become primarily a disseminator 
of information and a teacher, and has 
drifted in some cases from its tradi- 
tional raison d’étre. This short arti- 
cle, however, is not intended as a 
critique of the contemporary situa- 
tion of the university, though the 
essential relationship of the li- 
brary to its university must always 
be recognized. What I do wish to 
emphasize is the second part of the 
duality mentioned in my opening sen- 
tence: the inspirational purpose of 
the library is the growth a 
knowledge. 


Three Critical Areas Defined 

Many problems beset the librarians 
of a college or university who honest- 
ly sense their responsibilities and 
who realize the significant part that 
their libraries have to play in the 
broadening of human knowledge. A 
badly run library, or even a well run 
library without imagination “‘sans 
eyes, sans teeth’’ can frustrate the 
most ardent of seekers, and it is — 
unfortunately — only too easy for a 
library to become a scholar’s night- 
mare. It was suggested to me by the 
editors of Florida Libraries that | 
might discuss the differences that 
exist between British and American 
university libraries, but feeling that 
— permit the cliché — comparisons 
are oftimes odious | thought a brief 
re-evaluation of problems which con- 
front all university librarians, British 
and American not least, would be of 
greater interest. Furthermore, having 
now lived in Florida some eight 
months, the hazard of chilblains 
amidst the Gothic December gloom 
and other such contrasts that remain 
in my memory belong to a remote 
scholarly English past that recedes 
under the influence of the Florida 
sun. 

Most readers will agree that the 
university library today is faced with 
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Michael Holloway, pictured above, 
and author of the accompaning arti- 
cle was born in London, England, in 
1928. From 1939-1946 he attended the 
Easingwold Grammar School, York. 
Two years in the Royal Air Force 
followed. In 1951 he graduated in 
Honours School of itn History 
with Economics and Politics at 
Manchester University. In 1952 he 
studied at the Miesiohineted College 
of Technology Library School and on 
completion of his courses there be- 
came assistant at the [.ancashire 
County Library Headquarters, in 
Preston, England. He joined the 
University of Florida Library staff 
in December, 1952, as a visiting li- 
brarian and plans now to remain in 
Gainesville for another year. In 
setting down these facts the subject 
dotted in a row of stars after “‘mar- 
ried in 1952,”’ and with reason, for 
Mrs. Holloway’s charm of manner and 
appearance are a happy complement 
to her husband’s American experi- 
ences, 


a critical situation, and soon deci- 
sions will have to be taken that could 
make for a wholesale re-orientation 
of values. The profession itself is 
in a state of emergence, its status is 
still not firmly established and it is 


lacking in prestige, sometimes, I 
fear, deservedly so. 

Proofs*of this critical situation are 
to be seen on every side; to quote 
only three major examples among 
many: 


(a) The tremendous growth of materi- 
al in all subject fields has made 
it impossible for even the largest 


library to acquire an autonomous 
collection in any given subject 
field; a corollary to this is that 
even as coverage decreases the 
library is constantly waging a 
battle of space and efficiency 
against the ever-increasing flow 
of books and documents. Expen- 
sive inter-library loan schemes, 
the Farmington plan, micropho 
tography and regional storage 
centres are, as yet, only touch 
ing the fringe of the problem, 

(b) The complete breakdown of bib 
liographic ‘organization in many 
libraries is now a fact, in many 
others it is inevitable and only 
being put off by a succession of 
transitory measures. The devel- 
opment of the monster dictionary 
catalogs that threaten to engulf 
the library itself; the reluctance 
of librarians — only too easily 
understandable — to divest them- 
selves of an obsolete, nine 
teenth century classification 
schedule are integral parts of 
this breakdown. 

(c) The development of many mate- 
rials outside the book format with 
which the librarian has tradition 
ally been concerned, the motion 
picture, recordings and so on, 
which as contemporary sources 
may soon become as important 
as the printed word, have not 
yet been adequately absorbed 
into the library’s sphere, and 
good facilities for the research 
worker’s use of these materials 
have not yet been provided, 


Are Quality and Quantity Equals? 

To attempt to suggest a few point 
ers for the future and to draw atten 
tion to — and occasionally applaud - 
some steps that have already been 
taken is the most that I can now 
hope to do. It is obvious that there 
is no panacea to resolve our ills. 

In consideration of the first prob 
lem posed above we find that the 
major steps that have been taken in 
an attempt to tackle the size prob 
lems in libraries in the United States 
has been the development of regional 
depositories or storage libraries 
such as the Midwest Inter-Library 
Centre. The development of large 
regional or national storage libraries 
is the ultimate answer to the problem 
of the multi-million volume library; 
such a plan must entail necessarily, 
if it is to be a success, a certain 


Continued on page 27 
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The news for this issue is mostly 
of librarians and not of college and 
research libraries. News of travel, 
change of position, travel, conven- 
tions, new degrees, new librarians. 
We have many interesting items to 
report. 

Our chairman, Lucy Lanphear, has 
become a school librarian, but has 
graciously consented to remain chair- 
man until the 1954 meeting. Lucy is 
to be librarian at Healman Junior 
High School in St. Pete this term. 


New Librarians = New Positions 


Florida State University has a new 
Director of Libraries: Norman L. 
Kilpatrick, formerly Associate Direc- 
tor of Libraries at Iowa State Uni- 
versity in Iowa City, assumed his 
duties July 1st. 

Louise Richardson, well-known to 
all of us, retired as Librarian July 
Ist and will continue as librarian in 
charge of rare books and special 
collections. Her duties will include 
the development of the collection in 
fields of special interest to the Uni- 
versity. 

Two new catalogers have been 
added to the staff at Tallahassee. 
Suzanne Massonneau recently re- 
ceived her master’s degree at Florida 
State University. John A. Broestl 
came to Florida State University 
from the Indianapolis Public Library 
and has his master’s from Western 
Reserve. 

The new head of Circulation at 
Rollins College is not a stranger to 
Florida librarians. Mary Nelle Martin 
Blasick was at Stetson for 5 years 
wag to her marriage. She assumed 
er duties at Rollins July Ist. 

Anna L. Weaver, formerly at the 
University of Rochester Library and 
Eastman Kodak L.ibrary, is a new 
member at Rollins. She will continue 
to process the backlog of 12,000 
books begun last spring. 

Carroll Nance Dixon (Mrs. James 
il., Jr.) returned to the library field 
this summer. She is working at Jack- 
sonville Jr. College. Carroll was 
fomerly at Stetson University as 
Periodicals Librarian in 1952. 

he University of Florida has had 
several changes in staff. Ola Bell 
Tillman (B.S, in Library Science 
from University of North Carolina in 
1953) will work in the [Humanities 
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Room beginning September 1st. Mary 
Virginia Saas (MA in Library Science 
from Peabody College August 1953) 
will replace Evelyn Hellier in the 
Education Library. Mary Edna Anders 
(B.S. in L.S. from N.C., 1947, M.A., 
U.N.C., 1950) comes to the Univer- 
sity from Florida State University 
where she has been Assistant [.ibrar- 
ian in Library School. She replaces 
Ray Held. 

Clark S. Lewis resigned to accept 
a position in the Cleveland Public 
Library; Edward W, Quinn has moved 
to Cinncinnati to work with General 
Electric; Harold Gordon will work 
at Temple University Library in 
Philadelphia. 


Travel — Conventions 


A number of Florida librarians 
journeyed to California for the meet- 
ing of ALA in June. We have news of 
a three: Nancy Bird from Florida 
State University, Alice Hanson from 
Rollins, Margaret Knox from the 
University of Florida. 

Nancy visited with Gwendolyn 
Lloyd, formerly University of Florida 
Reference Librarian, in California, 

Both Alice and Margaret continued 
their vacations to Hawaii, where 
they happened to meet again in 
Honolulu. Alice visited her son and 
daughter-in-law. He is commanding 
officer of the Marine Detachement at 
Barber’s Point. 

Charlotte A. Smith, Head Librarian 
at Stetson University visited friends 
in England at the time of the corone 
tion ceremonies. Then from July 5-10 
she attended the 6th Congress of 
the International Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women in 
Stockholm. After several tours she 
returned to London in August to at- 
tend the International Feleration of 
University Women’s Conference. 

Stanley West, Director of Libraries, 
University of Florida, and Michael 
F, Holloway, Cataloger, University 
of Florida, were in Chicago during 
August; Stanley to attend the Library 
Education Conference, August 10-17 
and Michael the Graduate L.ibrary 
School Institute August 17-21. 


New Degrees — Graduate or 
Special Work 


L. Griffin Copeland of Florida 
Christian College, received his MA 


in Library Science from George 
Peabody Library School August 17. 
Katherine Brubeck of Jacksonville 
Junior College was studying at 
Florida State University this summer; 
Charlotte Thompson continued work 
on her master’s at Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Library Service. 
Annette Liles, on a year’s leave 
of absence from the University of 
Florida, is working on her master’ s 
in English at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Mable Reynolds, (University of 
Florida) was on leave for the summer 


to study library processes in England. 
Visiting Teachers 


Archie McNeal, Director of L.ibrar- 
ies, University of Miami, taught at 
Florida State University this summer. 

Ray Held (U. of F.) taught Refer- 
ence at the University of Texas 
(Austin) this summer and will teach 
Reference at Emory University during 
the 1953-54 term. 

Vivian Prince (U. of F.) was at 
Emory University this summer, teach- 
ing the courses in Cataloging, 

ladys Henderson, Rollins, accept- 
ed a position on the staff of Mills 
Memorial Library at McMaster Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, Ontario for their 
six weeks summer session. 


Libraries and Library Collections 


Jacksonville Junior College has 
plans for the en construc- 


tion on the library building this fall 
with probable completion by February 
1, 1954. 

Mills Memorial Library of Rollins 
College has a final objective of 
achieving an all inclusive listing of 
all authentic books and other pub- 
lications which reveal the dramatic 
story of Florida. The library’s Union 
Catalog of Floridiana is said to be 
the most exhaustive index to mate- 
rials on the Sunshine State now in 
existence, A winter resident of 
Winter Park, John P. Iseley, Jr. 
has presented Mills Memorial with 
Flowers of the Orange Belt compiled 
by Wm. McLeod in 1897. The book 
consists of 100 pages of hand-painted 
water colors. 

Publications 


Look in the “‘Good Ideas’’ section 
of Library Journal for August 1953 


Continued on page 20 
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To visualize the part that reference 
plays in the school library ~~ must 
transpose your thinking from the 
specialized type of service the pub- 
lic and college librarian gives to 
an entirely different type of service. 
This is largely because in the school 
the reference work attempts not only 
to establish facts, but also to intro- 
duce students to a large body of 
potential information. Often assign- 
ments are planned solely for the pur- 
pose of bringing the students into 
close contact with a number of 
sources of information that they may 
acquire an interest in many subjects 
and learn to verify facts lea the 
medium of the printed page. As they 
use these reference books over a 
period of years they become familiar 
with the contents and it is believed 
that they will become independent 
users of reference books for research 
in later years. 


Schoo! Librarians Lead Complicated 


ives 


To a school librarian, the work of 
a special reference librarian seems 
relatively simple. She longs for the 
time when she can settle down to 
a vast collection of special refer- 
ence books and concentrate on each 
question to the minutest detail. Such 
is not her life! Entire classes de- 
scend on her simultaneously — each 
student in search of a specific an- 
swer to a question. With the many 
demands he time and the varied 
functions she is expected to accom- 
plish, at times she actually feels 
dichotomized! If you were to ask her 
what she did in the reference area 
she would probably be bewildered 
in her attempt to answer you. And 

et her service to the school is 
argely in this area. All day long she 
is searching first one type of refer- 
ence and then another as she helps 
the child find the answer to his 
question. 


New Trends Appear 


In order to understand the demands 
the school makes upon its library 
it is important to understand the bas- 
ic and underlying principles of the 
school curriculum that the school 
library must be prepared to serve. 
This limitation largely determines 
the scope of the materials and 
serves as a framework within which 
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the library operates. The objectives 
of the school library must be in con- 
sonance with the objectives of the 
school, since all resources of the 
school library exist primarily for the 
purpose of implementing the school 
curriculum. 

Certain trends in the school cur 
riculum have become evident over a 
period of years — trends which point 
to a type of library service quite 
different from that in the past. The 
trends which have direct implications 
for more and better reference material 
are: integration of subjects; unit 
teaching; utilization of many sources 
of information in preference to a 
single text; and project work. All 
these trends challenge the school 
librarian to expand her collection to 
meet this ever-increasing demand. 
She must become expert in selecting 
and handling reference books. 


A Library Science Reference Unit 


Rather than limit this picture to 
reference in my own junior high school 
library, it has been suggested that 
I relate briefly the unit on reference 
as it was presented to my library 
science class at Florida State Uni- 
versity this summer. This comprised 
one week’s work in the course, 
“Subject Materials for Children and 
Young People.’”’ No attempt was 
made to go into a detailed study of 
the subject. It is merely an introduc- 
tion to reference, designed especially 
to help beginning librarians do a 
job until they can take a full refer- 
ence course. [t makes it possible 
for part-time librarians to have some 
knowledge of reference books. For 
this reason our discussion was 
limited to a few outstanding refer 
ence books desirable for school 
libraries. The objectives were to 
become familiar with various types 
of reference books, to examine a few 
important books in each area, and to 
establish good criteria for the selec- 
tion of reference books for school 
libraries. 

Basic Reference Tools in 
School Libraries 


Reference books in the school 
library are more limited than in any 
other type of library. They serve a 
limited clientele, and in most cases 
must be purchased from a limited 





budget. Emphasis was placed on 
dictionaries, encyclopedia, annuals, 
handbooks, atlases and indexes. 

Since dictionaries and encyclo. 
pedia are among the titles most often 
specified as essential for the school 
ear, they were discussed in more 
detail than other types. Generally 
speaking, an eniilea dictionary 
would be one of the first purchases 
for a senior or junior high school 
library. Both Webster’s new inten 
national dictionary and Funk and 
Wagnall’s new standard dictionary 
were recommended for purchase, 
budget a Most libraries 
would add a supplementary collec 
tion of hand dictionaries useful in 
taking care of dictionary rushes, 
Selection of these must be deter 
mined by the group to be served, 
Next to dictionaries from the point 
of frequency of appearance in school 
lists are encyclopedias. Miss Fargo 
says that no type of book is so fre- 

ently ill-chosen in schools. We 
isted (in order of preference) cer 
tain encyclopedia that met the needs 
of different areas of the school. T 
are as follows: Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, Encyclopedia Britannica, World 
book encyclopedia, and Collier's 
encyclopedia for high school; World 
Book Encyclopedia, Encyclopedia 
Americana, and Compton’s picture 
encyclopedia for junior high school; 
and World Book encyclopedia and 
Compton’s pictured encyclopedia for 
elementary school. 







































































Preferred Annuals Listed 


In the other fields of reference the 
class examined outstanding b 
related to their particular area of 
work. Britannica book of the year is 
an excellent example of an ann 
suited to junior and senior high 
schools. World Almanac and Informe 
tion please almanac are both econom 
ical and indispensable annual publi- 
cations essential in every Libeesih 
The handbooks proved too long @ 
list to discuss in detail. Accession 
in this area must be made in terms 
the need for them. As the school 
library grows there will be added 
from time to time a larger collection 
of special handbooks for which there 
is a demand. Among these are the 
useful guides to plants, trees, flow- 
ers, birds, animals, minerals and 
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others related to nature study. While 
there are many of these books avail- 
able and useful on the senior high 
school level, few of these reference 
aids are adapted to junior high school 
or elementary school in style, vocab- 
ulary, or make-up. Some excellent 
ones do exist, but such guides are 
usually subject to close scrutiny 
by librarians of both elementary and 
iunior high school libraries. 


Indexes Should Match Collections 


Good poetry and literature antholo- 
gies and indexes are important through 
all the school libraries. The indexes 
are of little value unless there is a 
good collection of poetry for refer- 
ence. They must be selected for the 
age group the library serves. 

The sated librarian is cautious 
about atlases. The better ones for 
general use are published by Rand- 
McNally, Cram and Hammond. The 


ous is a welcome addition to 
e reference collection but the ‘li- 
brarian whose budget is limited can 
well confine her use to that section 
of the unabridged dictionary. 

Where the magazine collection is 
adequate, Abridged Readers’ Guide 
is an index invaluable to the librar- 
ian where up-to-date material is need- 
ed for reference. Other indexes are 
of importance in relation to the col- 
lection that supplements them. 


Book Selection Guides 


Few bibliographies are of use in 
the school \leesy. They presuppose 
a collection which is usually inade- 
quate. Special lists such as Hannah 
Logosa’s ‘‘Historical fiction’’ is 
an important guide for selection of 
books used in the history depart- 
ments. Eventually many other indexes 


will be added as the school library 
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Recognition of Subscription books 
bulletin as an authentic guide for 
continuous evaluation of “‘subscrip- 
tion books’’ and “‘sets”’ is important 
to the school librarian. She should be 
acquainted with good check lists of 
reference books such as those pub 
lished by Dr. Louis Shores (Gore 
Collection in Basic Reference) and 
Winchell (Guide to reference books). 
These are useful for evaluation of the 
present collection and serve as an 
excellent guide for future accessions. 


If we accept Dr. Louis Shores’ 
statement, “‘Usually a library stands 
up the way the fierdine department 
stands up,’’ then we, as school li- 
brarians, need to consider most 
seriously the reference facilities of 
our school libraries and continuously 
search for those reference books 
that will strengthen that area of 
service to the school. 


Librarians engaged in reference work met for lunch at the Serasete convention Third from 
left, rear, is Mable Rust, of Miami's public Library, whe arranged the offair, From this 
meeting grew the continuation of the Special Reference Section under the guidance of 
Jo Kennedy, FSU library, who is enlisting a different writer on a different reference 
problem for each issue of FLORIDA LIBRARIES. 
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The Brooksville Library - A Chronology 


By Barbara Webb Larkin 


Background — 1930-1950 


In the early 1930’s Mrs. Raymond Robins, of Chinsegut 
Hill, Brooksville, Hernando County, founded the Book- 
shop of the Tamiami Trail. The sale of books and gifts, 
and a rental lending library were features of this enter- 
prise, Circa 1940, the Hernando County Library Associa- 
tion was formed to develop the library aspects of the 
Bookshop. In 1945, following Mrs. Robins’ death, the 
bookshop became a public and lending lib: housed 
in a building across the street from the Bisnas o County 
High School. Nucleus of the collection was more than a 
thousand books, mainly non-fiction, given by Mrs. Robins, 
her estate, and Col. Raymond Robins. Mrs. Robins’ 
discriminating taste in poetry and biography, and Col. 
Robins’ interest in Russia, political economy, and 
sociology are still evidenced in the Brooksville library’s 
present collection. 


A New Building Is Completed 


In the spring of 1950 a new library building was com- 

leted. Many citizens of the county, on appeal from the 
Ricca Count Library Association, donated money 
and services, The largest gifts came from Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick E. Lykes, for whose son, Frederick Eugene 
Lykes, Jr., the library was named as a memorial. me 
tax money was given by Hernando county for library 
purposes but in the main the library continued to be sup- 
ported and opérated by the private association. 


1951 Brings Full Tax Support 


In the 195] session of the Florida State Legislature a 
population bill, declaring the library a public need, was 
passed, with three supporting agencies designated. These 
were, and are, Hernando County, the town of Brooksville, 
and the Hernando County School Board. The Hernando 
County Library Association was then dissolved and con- 
trol of the li passed into the hands of a five member 
‘board appointed by the County Commissioners. L.ater 
Mrs. F. E. Lykes was named an honorary life member. 


The Public Furor Begins 


On July 10, 1953, Herbert E. Cameron, feature writer 
for the Tampa Tribune, published a story purporting to 
show that a library purge had taken place in Brooksville. 
This story, with variations in detail, appeared in news- 
papers all over the United States. To it, Mrs. Howard 
Smith, a long time member of the library board replied 
on oe with an open letter to Mr. Cameron published 
- the Brooksville Journal. Germane portions of the letter 
ollow: 

“‘As a member of the Hernando County Library Board 
I should like to make several corrections of fact in your 
write-up under date-line of July 10 and to try to give you 
a more complete picture of the Board’s action. 

“On the question of fact, books for the library are pur- 
chased and selected by our librarian alone. If a member 
of the Board or the librarian receives complaints or ob- 
pee to any book, the matter is referred to the Board. 
t was in this connection that the subject of Unamerican 


or Communist books arose. The senior Democracy class 
in high school was given an assignment to compare and 
contrast Facism, Nazism, Communism and Capitalism. 

“Members of the class asked for books or literature 
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which would give them information on these subjects and 
were referred, among other things toa file clearly labeled 
Communistic Literature and found there, among other 
things, examples of Communist newspapers, Communist 
books and official publications of the U.S.S.R., all pub 
licly published, I believe in this country. This led to 
considerable misunderstanding at school as apparently 
it was not clearly understood that these things were ex 
amples of Communistic publications. However, I rather 
think that ultimate good was achieved since this mix 
understanding brought about a more thorough going into 
and study of the methods of Communism than might 
otherwise have been attempted. 

“Subsequently, the Board made a rule that school 
children were not to be supplied with books on Commun 
ism unless they had a clear request from their teachers 
for books by title. 


American Legion Is Consulted 


“‘The Library Board contacted the American Legion, 
se ming them a list of books in the library and poe 
their opinion. The Legion gave us a list of approv 
books—which, however, is definitely not supposed to be 
exclusive— and said that it was impossible for them to 
furnish a list of disapproved books. 

“The Library Board has discussed the question of 
censorship of books and selection of books at length 
at regular meetings to which the public is always in- 
vited, There have been no secret or private meetings of 
the Board on this subject. 

‘Although there was no official complaint made to 
the Board as a whole as to any book in the library, 
various members of the Board were approached and 
even threatened with suit to cut off the finances of the 
library. The Board felt that under these conditions they 
should make a thorough investigation of the contents of 
the library, particularly with reference to possible sub- 
versive or obscene literature. 

“Neither the Library Board nor the librarian felt at 
the time that there was in the library anything that 
should be removed, but we felt that it was necessary to 
know. Perhaps we have been more thorough than was 
necessary and undoubtedly this investigation is taking 
considerable time. 

“Col. Paul Parker was made acommittee of one to try to 
discover exactly what books, what pages of books, what 
paragraphs of books were ‘ignated to and to this end 
he removed all pamphlets in thé file of Communistic 
literature and is engaged in making a very thoro 
study of it with the help, I understand, of some indivr 
duals. At its last meeting the Li Board decided to 
remove all literature on Russia and Communism from the 
shelves until the Board members could familiarize them 
selves with these books. 

“It is, of course, your privilege to consider that the 
removal of these books, etc., for study and investige 
tion is simply a dodge to purge them. However, as # 
member of the Board, and I believe in agreement with 
the majority of the Board members, | still feel that these 
books have a proper place in the library and that they 
will be eek to the shelves at an early date, properly 
classified. 
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‘Knowledge is the Surest Weapon’ 


“Personally, I believe that a library is a center for 
the dissemination of information, and that knowledge is 
the surest weapon against the falsity of Communism. 
| do not believe in ignorance or censorship as a safe- 


guard for citizens of a Democracy.” 


In reply to a letter of inquiry from Dr. Louis Shores, 
Mr. John Bell, Chairman of the Hernando County Library 
Board suggested publication of the above letter as a 
clear and fair statement of the situation. 


her own ex 
Rights in 


policy: 


ALA Bill Of Rights Published 


On this same date, Miss L.isa von Borowsky, hostess 
at Chinsegut Hill, a member of the library board, and a 
library supporter of many years standin 
nse, as paid advertising, 
h Brooksville newspapers. Charges and 
counter charges continued until on August 4th the L.ibrary 
Board received from 
he had removed and adopted the following statement of 


published, at 
e ALA Bill of 


Col. Parker most of the material 


Hernando County Library Board's Statement of Policy, August 4, 1953 


The recent regrettable furore con- 
nected with the operation of the 
Frederick Eugene oie, Jr. Memorial 
Public Library has led this Board 
seriously to examine its policies 
and to determine upon a statement 
of future policy, acceptable to the 
Board in view of its responsibilities; 
to its librarian as the 7° ad- 
ministrative officer; and to the citi- 
zens of llernando County. 

We have searched, and cannot find 
words more suitable to express our 
statement of library policy than those 
used by President Eisenhower in his 
message of June 24, 1953, to mem- 
bers a the American Library Asso- 
ciation assembled in Los Angeles 
for their annual convention. 


— Eisenhower Letter — 


“Our librarians serve the pre- 
cious liberties of our nation; 
freedom of inquiry, freedom of 
the spoken and the written word, 
freedom of exchange of ideas. 


“Upon these clear principles, 
democracy depends for its very 
life, for they are the great sourc- 
es of knowledge and enlighten- 
ment. And knowledge—full, un- 
fettered knowledge of its own 
heritage, of freedom’s enemies, 
of the whole world of men and 
ideas—this knowledge is a free 
people’s surest strength. 


“The converse is just as surely 
true. A democracy smugly dis- 
dainful of new ideas would be a 
sick democracy. A democracy 
chronically fearful of new ideas 
would be a dying democracy. 


“For all these reasons, we must 
in these times be intelligently 
alert not only to the fanatic cun- 
ning of Communist conspiracy— 
but also to the grave dangers in 
meeting fanaticism with ignor- 
ance, Pee, in order to fight totali- 
tarians who exploit the ways of 
freedom to serve their own ends, 
there are some zealots who —with 
more wrath than wisdom— would 
adopt a strangely unintelligent 
course. They would try to defend 
freedom by denying freedom’s 
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friends the opportunity of study- 
ing Communism in its entirety — 
its plausibilities, its falsities, 
its weaknesses. 


*‘But we know that freedom can- 
not be served by the devices of 
the tyrant. As it is an ancient 
truth that freedom cannot be 
legislated into existence, so it 
is no less obvious that freedom 
cannot be censored into exist- 
ence. And any who act as if free- 
dom’s defenses are to be found 
in suppression and suspicion and 
fear confess a doctrine that is 
alien to America, 


“The libraries of America are 
and must ever remain the homes 
of free, inquiring minds. To them, 
our citizens — of all ages and 
races, of all creeds and political 
persuasions — must ever be able 
to turn with clear confidence that 
there they can freely seek the 
whole truth, mwarped by fashion 
and uncompromised by expedi- 
ency. For in such whole and 
biealthy knowledge alone are to 
found and understood those ma- 
jestic truths of man’s nature and 
destiny that prove, to each suc- 
ceeding generation, the validity 
of freedom.” 


With the above words: as our guide 
we propose to continue the operation 
of he Frederick Eugene taien, Jr. 
Memorial Public Library forthe people 
of Hernando County. 

We thank those fair minded citizens 
whose support has been so generously 
given. We need your continued help. 
We hope that from these several 


months of trial our library can emerge 
stronger, better, more completely a 


part of the pattern of our progressing 
community life 


J. J. Bell, Chairman 
Paul Parker 
Mary R. Smith 


Lisa von Borowsky 
An Objective Account 


This meeting, designed to put an 
end to the controversy, was covered 
by Sam Stickney, feature writer for 


the St. Petersburg Times, following 
an afternoon of community spade- 
work, His objective, and acutely ob- 
served story which should be read 
in full (Aug. 6, 1953 issue), is quoted 
here in part: 

“The ‘bookburning’ episode which 
put this little Hernando County town 
in the nation’s headlines a few 
weeks ago has not been settled by a 
long-shot, 

“Rumblings of discontent can be 
expected for some time from a dis- 

tled minority but the majority of 

Brooksville citizens are shrugging 
off the incident with a chuckle, not- 
ing that the material which has 
been sitting on library shelves— some 
of it for many years—has created no 
hot-bed of communism in Hernando’s 
county seat. 

“Tuesday, directors of the Fred- 
erick Eugene Lykes Jr. Memorial 
Public Library ordered books original- 
ly purged replaced and classified ac- 
cording to normal library procedure. 

“Evidently some of the more fa- 
natic objectors have taken it upon 
themselves to hold back several 
volumes originally removed by the 
one-man censorship committee com-" 
posed of Col. Paul B. Parker, a Board 
member, 

“Among these are the Communist 
Manifesto by Karl Marx and a copy 
of the Soviet Constitution. Tuesday’s 
action in restoring the books met 
with the approval of all Board mem- 
bers, including Col. Parker. Parker, 
however, insisted that the material 
be stamped ‘Propaganda.’ 

“Mrs. W. tloward Smith, astute 
and intelligent wife of the Brooks- 
ville re objected. ‘Who is goin 
to decide what is propaganda a 
what is not?’ she questioned. 

“Col. Parker had no answer. His 
motion insisted that all material im- 
pounded be stamped. This would have 
the effect of labeling Davies’ ‘Mission 
to Moscow’ along with The New Re- 
ublic, The Nation and Reporter, 
Propaganda.’ 

“the Board refused to adopt Col, 
Parker’s motion and agreed with Mrs. 
Smith that the books should be re- 
turned with no label. 

Concluded on page 26 
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Of the more than 3200 registrants 
at the American Library Association 
Conference in Los Angeles, the 
Florida contingent was represented 
by Mr. Joseph Marron, Mrs. Marron, 
and Miss Dorothy Crews from Jack- 
sonville, Dr. Frank Sessa and Mrs. 
Helga Eason from the Miami Public, 
Miss Margaret Beaton, from Coral 
Gables, Miss Bertha Aldrich, from 
Miami Beach, and Miss Zella Adams 
from the State Library, Tallahassee. 
We Floridians found the Californians 
to be gracious hosts, the weather 
mild and pleasant, and the Los An- 
geles smog something to reckon 
with. We enjoyed talking to Hilda 
Glaser, formerly of St. Petersburg, 
but now of Santa Monica, California, 
and bringing her up to date on what 
has happened in Florida since she 
left. Although Hilda is enjoying her 
work, I still think she has he 
unable to shake all of the sand out 
of her shoes. 

The theme of the Conference was 
**America Looks West,’’ but the im- 
pulse and the spirit of nearly all the 
meetings was the vital concern of 
librarians and publishers in the cur. 
rent battle for freedom of thought 
and communication. Positive action 
to defend the American people’s 
“Freedom to read’”’ was pledged in 
a 7-point declaration issued by the 
American Library Association Coun- 
cil and the American Book Publishers 
Council. This declaration drawn up 
by thirty librarians and publishers 
denounced recent attempts to censor 
books and to label books as ‘“‘dan- 
gerous,’’ stating that Americans 
should be trusted to recognize pro- 
a and to reject obscenity, and 
urther stating the belief that Ameri- 
cans still favor free enterprise in 
ideas and expression and are not 
prepared to sacrifice their heritage 
of a free press in order to be “‘pro- 
tected’’ against what others think 
may be bad for them. 

Many of you struggled over the 
questionnaire sent out last spring 
on the activities of community li- 
braries in the field of Adult Educa- 
tion. The report was made at the 
first meeting of the Public Libraries 
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Division. Here are some of the re- 
sults of your answers. The Survey 
included in the study a total of 
4,095 libraries in communities of 
over 2,500 population. A total of 
2,236 libraries, or 54.5% of the 
total number responded to the mail 
questionnaire. Of these 1,692, or 
41% were tabulated. It was found 
that 128, or 7.6%, libraries were 
doing a great deal of adult education, 
795, or 47%, a medium amount, and 
769, or 45.4%, a little. The reasons 
services are not provided were first 
and second, lack of time and lack 
of money. The third reason was 
shortage of qualified librarians; the 
fourth and fifth, no community need, 
and lack of space. A final report on 
this will be prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Adult Education of the 
A.L.A. 

If any libraries in Florida wish to 
increase their Adult Education acti- 
vities word has been received that 
the A.L.A. has accepted a grant of 
$100,000 from the E und for Adult 
Education, an independent organiza- 
tion established by the Ford Founda- 
tion, for the purposes of stimulating 
the initiation and development of 
adult education services to adult and 
on adult community groups through 
ibraries. The $100,000 will be 
divided into sub-grants on a basis of 
competition. Grants are open to all 
libraries which present plans of 
adult education programs for con- 
sideration. The subject matter of all 
programs must come within the scope 
of the special interests of the Fund 
for Adult Education. These are, 
World Affairs, Political and Econom- 
ic Affairs, and the Humanities. 

Project rae must outline the 
purpose of the project, subject con- 
tent, types of material to hs used, 
methods to be employed, availability 
of qualified staff and the amount of 
extra staff necessary, if any. They 
must also give an approximate time 
schedule for accomplishment and a 
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complete statement of budget neces 
sary for the completion of the project, 
In the interest of fair competition, 
libraries submitting proposals will 
be grouped into six categories ac 
cording to size of population served, 
These categories are as follows: 












100—2500 35,000— 100,000 
2500-—10,000  100,000—500,000 
10,000—35,000 500,000 and over 





All applications should be ad 
dressed to Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, 
Associate Executive Secretary, 
American Library Association, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago, 
must be postmarked not later than 
October 15, 1953. Announcements 
of awards will be made not later than 
December 1, 1953. The State Library 
will be glad to furnish the complete 
rules and regulations upon applice 
tion. 

Among the memorable speakers of 
the Conference were Erle Stanley 
Gardner, best selling mystery author, 
who won much, applause because he 
said that the importance of libraries 
was underestimated by appropriating 
bodies; Doris Gates, who spoke at 
the joint meeting of the School Libra» 
ians Division and the Children and 
Young People’s Division; Jean 
Hersholt, speaker at the Trustee’s 
Dinner; and Chet Huntley, radio com 
mentator and news analyst, who 
dressed the Third General Session 
on the “‘Challenge of Free Reporting.” 


Of special interest to Floridians is 
the winning of an Honorable Mention 
































Continued on page 17 
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For the June issue we scratched 
and scrambled to get material for 
this Public Libraries section. This 
monthit’s a matter of choosing which 
things to include from the many good 
things sent us by the librarians 
throughout the state. Thanks to all 
of you who took the time to answer 
our requests for news. 

Even before we had to think about 
material for this page Clara Wendel 
sent us her annual report. As usual 
it is attractive and danas and cer- 
tainly shows the work that goes on 
in Orlando’s Albertson Library. The 
modern services they offer are re- 
presented in the list of other mate- 
rials besides books. Microcards, 
films, film strips, and slides, pro- 
jected books, records, are all part 
of Albertson’s provision for the total 
needs of the city. 

Later Clara sent several issues of 
the bulletins published by the 
“Friends of the Library.”” We see 
that De Lyle Runge, new head li- 
brarian at St. Petersburg, was the 
principal speaker at the ‘‘Friends’”’ 
June meeting. Mr. Runge took Hilda 
Glaser’s place when she left for 
California and seems to be making 
friends just as she did. Also noted 
in the bulletins that Mrs. Frederick 
R. Wallace, head of the Albertson 
cataloging department for thirty 
—_ retired July first. Congratu- 
ations are surely due Mrs. Wallace 
for her faithful, efficient work. Mr. 
John Kline, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, has assumed the 
position Mrs. Wallace left. We wel- 
come Mr. Kline to Florida. 

In our request for news we speci- 
fied annual reports and summer read- 
ing club items. Since Clara tells us 
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Forum club is a round-the-year group 
who seem to discuss current affairs. 
The pertinent subject of Bookburning 
was discussed at one of their summer 
meetings. The ‘‘Visitors’ Guide” 
which Jewel Garvin sent us had a 
splendid article and pictures of 
Ocala’s Public Library. 

Poor Betty Service from Sarasota 
writes that she’s not quite sane, 
what with preparing the budget, an 
unusually busy summer (Janu in 
June) and the enguense: Oe 
hear more from her later. 

Cooper Memorial Library of Cler- 
mont reports via the Chairman of their 
Executive Board, Mrs. Louise M. 
Arnett. Their summer reading club 
and story hour has been appropriate- 
ly named the Lollypop club. And 
from reports of a busy summer there 
as well as all over Florida it looks 
as if the tourist season is continuing 
on into the summer. Clermont is put- 
ting on a drive for funds for a build- 
ing project to add a room to their 
library. This should give them even 
more chance for increased service. 

From New Port Richey’s Avery 
Public Library we receive news. 
This library is a municipally owned 
and supported institution. Their 


16,000 volumes were circulated for a 
total of 20,523 borrowings last year. 
For the third year they have had a 
vacation reading club, and it is well 
attended in spite of the fact that 
many of their students go back north 
for the summer. Their extension 
service sounds good, too. Mrs. Laura 
Powell reports that they supply books 
and magazines to the Negro section 
with the Booker T. Washington School 
as their distribution point. It seems 
that some good services can always 
be worked out if you use the facili- 
ties you have. 

Joan Ericsson, director of special 
activities in the Young People’s 
department of Miami Beach comes 
up with a splendid account of their 
“Space Cadet’’ reading club. Each 
type of book gives the child a trip 
to one of the planets or the moon. 
We especially like their device of 
calling the officers of their club 
pilot for president astrologator for 
the veep, radar technician for the 
attendance taker, and technologist 
for secretary. A rose is a rose, but 
how much more glamorous is a radar 


Continued on page 19 
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Keeping pace with today’s 
concepts of functional design 
in library interiors is one of 
our priacipal functions. 


May we offer our suggestions 
on how to put New Life ia 
your library? 


that Dotty Lane generally sends her 
stories of the readigg club to the 
School and Children’s Libraries 
section, we’re wondering if we’ll be 
stealing their thunder by telling 
about some of the clubs. Anyway we 
will take that chance. 

Ocala reported that their third 
annual reading club is in full swing 
with 30] children enrolled. They 
have a weekly story hour with story 
tellers (one man and the others 
women) from the community. — 
Wonder where they got the man! — 
Their art classes also draw many 
children each week. The monthly 
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Over to Your Right are Views Inside and Out of Peggy Beaton's New Reading 


and Reference Wing at Coral Gables Public Library. . 


in Her Own Enthusiastic Words. 


It would be just too bad if our 
library patrons did not like the color 
en, because the new Reading and 
eference wing of the Coral Gables 
Public Library is a symphony in 
green. At least we hope it strikes a 
lyrical note (they tell us it does!) 
in its variations of that cool theme, 
running the gamut from a pale silver 
green to a dark brown-green. 

But before we take you into this 
relaxing setting let’s talk a little 
bit about the exterior of this addi- 
tion. It joins the existing building 
on the West which faces East Ponce 
de Leon Boulevard. It is a room 30 
feet long by 35 feet wide and is 
constructed of cement block with 
oolite facing (Florida keystone) to 
match the original building which is 
done entirely in the oolite. This at- 
tractive stone in a warm ivory tone, 
was quarried right here inthe Cables. 

The roof is of red barrel tile and 
has a cupola which houses a 3/4 
horsepower exhaust fan capable of 
delivering 27,000 square feet of air 
per minute. 

There are five windows in the 
wing, three of which are gracefully 
arched. The agp of the three is 


in the center of the West wall and 


is flanked by two straight smaller 
windows. The other two are in the 
North and South walls, respectively. 

The walls of the interior are paint- 
ed a silver green. The ceiling is 
flat (rather than vaulted as in the 
main room) to obtain the best re- 
sults in lighting. Acoustical plaster 
tinted an oyster white is used for 
the ceiling and fluorescent Slim 
Line fixtures were chosen to give 
a maximum of non-glaring light. For 
heating, two Poution gas heaters 
were installed. 

Rubber tile in a sea green marble- 
ized pattern was selected for the 
flooring. There are window seats 
under two of the arched windows 
which provide for more seating capa- 
city and lend an informal air to the 
room. 

The shelving and cornices are in 
an antique green (brownish green) 
to harmonize with the tables and 
chairs which we have had for some 
time. We liked the color well enough 
to tie in the other shades of green 
to it. We felt we wanted drapes which 
would dramatize but not overpower 
an otherwise restful room. We found 
just what we were looking for in a 
tropical print in related shades of 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 1953 LIST OF 


| FOLLETT LIBRARY BOUND BOOKS 


OUTSTANDING 


JUVENILES 


AND OUR MANY OTHER SPECIALTIES 


Unitext * 
Preprimers @ 


Landmark Books 


Flat Picture Books 


HUNDREDS OF OTHER SPECIALTIES 


Our Florida Representative, Mr. Ray Collins, 
will be calling on you soon 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 


! 1255 S. Wabash Avenue 
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. and Below, the Story 


chartreuse, blue-green, brown and 
coral on a beige background. A sofa 
and chair project themselves jp 
bold chartreuse, while a pair of 
brown chairs tries rather feebh 
(but we hope effectively!) to soften 
the effect. The window seats are in 
a luscious shade of coral. Two vases 
— the coral note against the 
silver green walls. 

Our library patrons seem to find 
the room quite satisfying and are 
enthusiastic over it judging from 
their nice comments. 

This new addition will seat 49 


people. 

The shelve¢ will accommodate 
4,000 volumes. 

The construction of this wing was 
undertaken by the City of Coral 
Gables at a cost of about $14,500 
to the City. 

librarian supervises the room for 
the full period which the library is 
open, i.e., 60 hours per week. Our 
records indicate that so far 20,000 
people came to the library to use 
the services of this Department, and 
another 4,000 received assistance 
over the telephone. 


Glassmaking at Jamestown, by 
‘ Harrington, is a_ scholarly 
pamphlet, written in a_ readable 
style, graphically showing the prob 
lems of primitive glass making in the 
early colonial days. For free copies 
write to H. L. Dillingham, American 
Glassware Association, 19 West 
44th Street, New York 36, N. Y, 


GLASSMAKING 
at JAMESTOWN 


BY JZ. Cc HARRINGTON 
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PLAN NOW FOR PENSACOLA ! BINDERY, 
April 22-28-24 | Inc. 
Florida Library Association 
Convention 1964 
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The 1953 Annual Conference of 
the American Library Association 
was held in Los Angeles, California, 
June 22-27. ns available the 
summary reports of the meetings, 
including those of pre-conference 
meetings, and knowing that man 
from Florida were unable to attend, 
your Reporter has attempted to 
pick out the highlights from some of 
the reports and presents them for 
your perusal. 

The pre-conference meetings were 
concerned with an audio-visual 
workshop, an intellectual freedom 
conference, and library work with 
children and young people insti- 
tute. The main conference was con- 
cerned with the ALA Division and 
Committee program and discussion 
meetings. 

At the opening session of the 
Intellectual Freedom Conference, 
areas of controversy were presented 
by three able speakers, Louis 
Ridenour, Eric Larrabee, and Harold 
D. Lasswell, Mr. Ridenour consider- 
ing the topic “‘Science and Pseudo- 
Science’”’ told the conference that 
pseudo-science is abetted by “‘wide- 
| Fe a RR ER 





b 
of education, sabtiahinn. book re- 


SL 


MAY PEARCE, EDITOR 


spread scientific illiteracy among 
the reading public’”’ and urged librar- 
ians first to consider books ‘“‘about 
science”’ toward the citizens better 
understanding of its aims. 


Mr. Larrabee continued the dis- 
cussion of areas of controversy with 
the topic “‘Morality and Obscenity.”’ 
ile questioned whether the stress of 


the current anti-obscenity drive on 
ape does not demonstrate 
a fear of 


opening up literature to a 
greater ealienee. lle stated, ‘‘No 
one defends obscenity but we should 
be more solicitous of the manner in 
which the campaign against it is 
waged and the standards upon which 
it is based.’’ 

Mr. Lasswell, the third speaker, 
dealt with the problem of “‘Politics 
and Subversion’’ as an area of con- 
troversy. He stated that ‘‘an insuf- 
ficient. image of America’s place is 
the heart of our difficulties” 

A theme of the second session of 
the Intellectual Freedom Conference 
was “The Responsibility of Choice” 
as_ illustrate experts in the 


‘PEG-BOARD’ 


DISPLAYER 


— SIMPLE TO ARRANGE — 


EASY TO CHANGE 


Write For a Copy 


OF THE NEW 


Descriptive Foiper 


FLORIDA REPRESENTATIVE 


WESLEY SUMMERS 
417 West 26th Street 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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viewing, and librarianship. Some of 

the principles of book selection de- 

veloped S these speakers were: 

1) Balance must be kept between 

the traditional and the new, 

2) No one group should determine 

what should be on the shelves, 

3) More adequate book budgets are 

necessary to assure wider se- 
lection of materials..- 


4) The person responsible for 
choice of books must have inte- 
grity, experience, training, 


talent, and courage. 

5) Freedom of the press and of 
communications is not a luxury 
and the individual must be able 
to make choices freely. 

6) Individual goups may feel of- 
fended if certain sabiette are 
discussed in reviews, therefore 
whole areas, such as religion, 
are completely ignored in review 
sections. 

7) Regional interests force the 
critic to give space to inferior 
local products at the expense of 
others. 


8) The time element in newspapers | 


forces the reviewer to review a 
certain number of books each 
week regardless of equality. 

9) Newspapers do not give extra 
space to reviewers when a large 
group of good books come out 
simultaneously. 

10) Censors say that they use the 
same standards that librarians 
do in selection (sincerity of the 
author, author’s intent, literary 
quality, effect on reader, climate 
of opinion and custom of the 
community). 

11) The censor looks for reasons to 
ban books; the selector looks 
for reasons to keep books. 

Another sessjon of the Institute 

introduced Althea Warren who spoke 

on “‘Broadening Viewpoints in Book 
flelection.’’ She compared book selec- 
tion with the technique used by an 
operator of a fruit stand in that both 
can be something perfectly delight- 
ful or rotten to the core. Every li- 
brarian who buys books wisely does 
the same thing as a good fruit huck- 
ster: from his predecessors he learns 
of the worthy types of books and 
how to display them; he is ever cri- 
tical of new material. Miss Warren 


Continued on page 21 
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Julia Bennett, ALA 
Washington, Urges Strong 
Support for Public Law 109 


Miss Julia Bennett, Director of the 
ALA —— Office, reports in 
the recent Washington Newsletter, 
that early in the 83rd Congress, 
President Eisenhower requested the 
Congress to establish a Commission 
to study all Federal grants-in-aid in 
the fields of health, education and 
welfare. Legislation was introduced 
in both Houses of Congress. It is 
now known as Public Law 109, hav- 
ing passed the Congress. Under the 
boalets of the legislation, this Com- 
mission will determine: 

1: Whether there is justification 
for Federal aid in the various 
fields in which Federal aid is 
extended. 

2: Whether there are other fields 
in which Federal aid should be 
extended. 

3: Whether Federal control with 
respect to these activities 
should be limited, and if so to 
what extent. 

4: Whether Federal aid should be 
limited to cases of need. 

Membership of the Commission will 
be 25: 

15 members to be appointed by the 
President to include representa- 
tion of the various governmental 
levels and of outstanding mem- 
bers of the general odie; 9 
Republicans and 6 Democrats. 

5 members to be appointed by the 
President of the Toesae. of whom 
3 will be Republicans. 

5 members to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House, of whom 
3 will be Republicans. 

The future of the Library Services 
Bill will be determined by the results 
of this study because it is a bill 
to establish grants-in-aid for librar- 
ies. Libraries may be in an extremely 
fortunate position because recogni- 
tion will be given to those areas in 
which there is need for some Federal 
assistance. 

We must work for action as early 
as possible in the second session. 
It is hoped that hearings can 
webadulaa on the bill cae in 1954. 
Our activities must be strongest dur- 
ing the recess of Congress. Now is 
the time to see your Congressman 
and Senators while they are home. 

Other legislation which is of inter- 
est and which will effect libraries 
and educational institutions are: 

The AUDIO-VISUAL POSTAL 
RATE BILL, which authorizes films 
and related materials for educational 
use to be transmitted through the 
mails at the book rate. This was 
passed at the last session. 
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The CUSTOMS SIMPLICATION 
ACT which provides that all ship- 
ments of books imported into this 
country by libraries can come in un- 
der informal entry without regard to 
ceiling of any value. Passed in the 
last session. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS APPRO- 
PRIATION for 1954 was cut back by 
the House in the current appropria- 
tion for the distribution of Catalog 
cards by $11,000 and $39,000 from 
the oe for 1954. As you know, 
these funds are reimbursed to the 
U.S. Treasurer by subscribing librar- 


ies. Logically this seems poor econ- 


omy. 

POSTAL RATES — The Postmaster 
General has said he would introduce 
a bill that will increase rates on all 
classes of mail. An increase in the 
book rate would have the effect of 
decreasing the book budget for librar- 
ies. No action was taken in the last 
session, so watch for it in the next 
session. 
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in the John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Award by the Miami Public Library 
after a program of only eight months. 
Congratulations to Helga Eason, 
who was in charge of the program. 
Miami was hoanear lip the Enoch Pratt 
Library of Baltimore. 


Many Libraries 


If anyone wishes more information 
about the serious business of the 
Conference, the State Library has 
copies of the Summary Reports, which 
include reports of the Pre-Conference 
meetings on Audio-Visual Materials, 
Library Work with Children and Young 
People and Intellectual Freedom, 
which we will be glad to send to any- 
one on interlibrary loan. 

Plans are under way now to hold 
nine one-day Library Workshops 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
State Library and the Library School, 
Florida State University. We will 
hold discussions on li — 
and techniques, with special emp 
sis on as san of the small 
public library. We hope as nearly 
as possible to reach every area of 
the state and would particularly like 
to enlist the aid and experience of 
the library staffs of the larger librar- 
ies to assist us in our programs. As 
soon as all the dates and places are 
definite, we will let you know. 

The State Library is also happy to 
report the success of the plan devel- 
oped in cooperation with the State 
Home Demonstration Agency. We now 
have collections of books from the 
State Library being circulated to 
14 different communities in six 
counties, four of which have no other 
libraries, by the local Home Demon- 


stration Clubs. 


are now using 
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Security Binding 


for Periodicals 


Send a volume of magazines to be Security Bound 
and indicate the color of buckram desired. When 
the volume is returned to your library, you will 
agree that Security Binding is truly an outstand- 


ing value. 


SECURITY BINDING PRICE LIST FOR MAGAZINES 


To and including 8” 

Over 8” and including 10” 
Over 10" and including 12” 
Over 12” and including 14" 


1.35 
1.55 
1.80 
2.05 


HE MODERN BINDING con. 


DEPT. H 
PORTLAND, INDIANA 
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With this issue of FLORIDA LI- 
BRARIES we reach a goal toward 
uhich we have been working since 
June, 1951. That issue carried no 
advertising at all. This issue carries 
advertising from fifteen firms. These 
firms and individuals state their 
belief in library progress in Florida. 
They merit first consideration by 
librarians buying library supplies, 
services, furnishings. 

Gaylord Charger going 
click, click, click, 
inspires a poem 
by a library chick..... 


The second grade class of an 
elementary school made a visit to 
the Public Library during their 
Community services project. The 
Gaylord Charging Machine made quite 
a bit with one little girl who wrote 
this poem — 


The library, the library, 
The wonderful library. 
Books here, books there, 
Books everywhere. 

And with the little machine 
Going click, click, click. 


kek EK ER * 


Now that “‘Magic-Mend,”’ (our new, 
liquid plastic adhesive) has been 
successfully packaged in a new 
plastic squeeze bottle, we'll prob- 
ably have many requests for other 
products to be packaged similarly. 

Actually the cost of these plastic 
bottles is much higher than glass 
containers, It is unlikely, therefore, 
that “‘everything’”’ will be packaged 
in plastic bottles right away. 

“Is this old book worth money?’’.... 
Nathaniel Dame & Company will 
mail you a leaflet giving the answer. 


Nathaniel Dame, Book Counselors, 
19 Belmont St., Cambridge 38, Mas- 
sachusetts writes this department, 
“The Antiquarian Booksellers As- 
sociation of America has just issued 
an important leaflet that answers 
many questions as to the values of 
old and rare books. We receive hun- 
dreds of requests each year about 
the values of old bibles, old books, 
and old magazines. In this leaflet 
almost every question you may have 
on the subject of VALUES OF BOOKS 
will be answered, We have copies 
of this leaflet available for all li- 
brarians who request it.”’ 
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Mr. Dame hopes to come to our 
state convention this year to pro- 
mote his cherished dream of having 
large libraries help the smaller ones. 
We reproduce below an instance of 
how Mr. Dame takes his own advice! 


HAINES FALLS FREE LIBRARY 


July 24, 1953 


Mr. Nathanie! Dame 
19 Belmont Street 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Dame: 


| just want to thank you for the per- 
fectly wonderful shipment of children’s 
books that arrived today, and tell you 
what a grand person | think you are. 
No matter what kind of problem | have, 
it seems all | need do is appeal to 
you — and it is solved. 

| am indeed grateful to you for being 
so kind and so helpful. 


Sincerely yours, 


Fen 2ustet Prete 


Era Zistel Posselt 
Librarian 


Her request was for some easy reading 
books she could use in her library and 
she could only spend ten dollars. We 
went through our stock of books and 
sent her almost 50 books for her ten 
dollars as well as we paid the cost of 
mailing which was near $1.50. 


Mota hi 


For free...for free...for free... 
fifty dollars worth of binding if 
you're good enough to guess the 
answer to ‘Five equals fifty’’... 


Art Guild Bindery, 324 East 9th 
St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio, makes the 
above offer and wrote this department 
to say, ““To find the right answer it 
is necessary to know a little bit 
about the history of our firm. Our 
little paper THE RUB OFF will 
give a clue or two in forthcoming 
issues.”’ L.ibrarians, get on that 
mailing list! Seldom, if ever, does 
the chance to get fifty dollars worth 
of anything, free, come our way. 
How wonderful if a Florida library 
wins the prize. 


For re-binding those 


rare books 


"Try Dobbs’’...says Dobbs Brothers 
Library Binding of St. Augustine... 


This plant, according to its repre- 
sentative F.J. Sheehan, knows and 
understands the art of restoring the 
bindings for your rare books. It is 
an art. And as time takes its toll 
of old volumes, reducing their num- 
ber year by year, it is both wise and 
kind to preserve rarities and to res 
store them as nearly ag possible to 
their mint conditions. 


Universal-Dixie Bindery dusts off 
the Welcome Mat...invites librarians 
to tour its plant. 


The welcome mat is down, writes 
our friend, Ernest May, of Universal 
Dixie. Seems that several libr 
groups have visited the plant this 
spring and summer. ‘“‘We would like,” 
writes Mr. May, “‘to take this oppor- 
tunity to extend an invitation to all 
interested,”’ 


We hang out our own welcome sign 
to some newcomers...and to some 
firms which have increased their 
space... 


Remington Rand joins us on a full 
page basis this issue...from all 
oy ic that Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
Library Bureau installation is a real 
show piece...you'll find a section 
of the stacks pictured in the RR ad- 
inside the back cover, 

Grolier is our particular pride, 
for they took the hnntiehes plunge 
in the big full page manner and will 
be with us again in March, We hope 
their Magic Cases may be able to 
come to our April convention. 

You'll all be glad to see Garrett 
Larkin in our pages. He’s a Florida 
Library Association convention fix- 
ture and there isn’t a library in the 
state that doesn’t have quantities 
of Doubleday books. 

National Bindery of Atlanta gave 
us a full page last March, you ma 
remember, and here they are back 
for more with a two thirds page lay- 
out. 

Summer vacations cut down the 
amount of material our advertisers 
sent along for this department but 
come December we hope to have in- 
formal news from all of then, 


BWL. 
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Cataloger's Roundtable 
Gains ALA Affiliation 

The Florida Catalogers’ Round- 
table has received word that its 
petition for affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Library Association was acted 
upon favorably at the June board 
meeting. Officers of the Florida 
group are Eleanor Lucas, University 
of — cata ee Mar- 

t » Flori ate Uni- 

reraity eid peenelbaiieaes and 
Amy Wakasugi, Miami Beach Public 
Library, secretary-treasurer, With 
this advance in status considerable 
more activity among catalogers may 
be expected at convention sessions 
and throughout the year. 
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technician than an attendance taker. 
Joan also develops a plain beach 
picnic into “‘a trip to the sun.” 
If the Miami sun has been glaring 
down as it has in Renae. the 
picnic was well named. They figure 
2000 children are taking part in their 
summer activities. 

We want to say, here, that these 
detailed accounts of the reading 
clubs are being filed, so that any 
Florida librarian may borrow them. 

Mrs. Serena Bailey Ross of Lake- 
land Public Library sends copies of 
their handbooks for reading club 
members and the diplomas they use. 
Among the rules for the club we note 
one that not more than four books per 
week may be read for credit. That is 
a good way to stop the children (and 
mamas) who want to rush through the 
required reading in a few days. 
Lakeland diplomas, too, get a new 
look with the handsome embossed 
gold seal with pink and red ribbons 
added to them. The children will 
really cherish those awards. Mrs. 
Ross’s clubs are divided into the 
“Beginners” for first and second 
grade children, and+ the ‘‘Great 
Books’? club for older children. 
These clubs, as do those in many 
places, continue throughout the 
year, rather than being just for the 
summer. A total of 20] diplomas were 
awarded in Lakeland from September 
first 1952 to August fifth 1953. Mrs. 
Ross says “It is a heartening ex- 
perience for the staff member who 
presents a diploma and watches the 
child’s delighted reaction. And cer- 
tainly it is heartening to all the li- 
brary staff to think how many new 
friends we have made and the world 
of book friends our young patrons 
have gained through our clubs.” 

Delray Beach not only has a sum- 
mer Story Hour but a Stamp club 
and a Wild-F lower Study group. 
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Bookbinding is one of man's 
earliest crafts, and for centuries 
it has been recognized as an art. 


TRUE 
and we consider each book and 
periodical we bind to be a work 
of 


ART. 


A trial order will prove us correct. 


SERVICE? 
Four (4) weeks. 


"Serving More Than 450 Southern Libraries" 


The National Library 
Bindery Company 
of Georgia 
2395 Peachtree Road. N. E. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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H Junior Literary Guild Books 
"| Real Books @ Pre-bound Juveniles 


/ and a world of other good books 
for School and Public Libraries 


oc 
Garrett F. Larkin 


P.O. Box No. 197 
Winter Park, Florida 


~cCe 


representing 


Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
Institutional Department 
Garden City, New York 





from page 7—COLLEGE AND SPECIAL 
LIBRARY NEWS : 

(V. 78 No. 14) for an interesting 
article on “‘How We Use IBM’’ (by 
Margaret Duer and Clark Lewis of the 
University of Florida Circulation 
Department). 

Annette Liles found time to report 
on Library Acquisition before she 
left for Northwestern University — 
see South Atlantic Bulletin, V. 18, 
No. 4, March 1953, pages 1, 8-9. 

Catalogers have probably already 
read Lynn Walker’s article ‘“The 
Technical Processes in small Col- 
lege Libraries of the Southeast’’ in 
Joumal of Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation, Volume x. No. 2, June 
1953, pages 108-111. 

im t addition to the staff 
of the U. of F. is Mrs. S. Yancey 
Belknap, retired New York City 
librarian, who brings her collection 
on music and the dance — a collec- 
tion of source materials which is 
possibly the most complete in the 
country. The material will be avail- 
able to University of Florida students 
in the fall. 





EE 
FICTION SPECIALISTS 
TO THE NATION 


* Out of Print Fiction 
* Standard Catalog Fiction 


Over 150,000 titles in stock 
Nathaniel Dame and Co. 
9 Belmont Street 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


25 Years of Service to the Trade 
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OUR: ASSISTANT EDITOR, Clark 
S. Lewis, wrote most of this depart- 
ment before his journey to the Cleve- 
land Public Library system and a 
new job there as assistant in sociol- 

y reference. He also wrote the 
editorial, conducted a lot of cor 
respondence, and in general laid 
much ~ groundwork for this issue of 
Florida Libraries. He is greatly 
missed by his co-workers on the 
staff of the University of Florida 
Libraries, where for the past two 
years he has been assistant in cir- 
culation. Our thanks to him for the 
great help he has been to the state 
joumal and our very best wishes 

or his success in Ohio. 
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Library Notes, published by 
“Friends of the L.ibrary of Orlando,”’ 
has been skillfully illustrated by 
Mary Howell. Mary has not only gra- 
ciously illustrated the Florida Librar- 
ies, but she is very active in per- 
forming art work for social service 
institutions of Orlando. The cartoon 
in the current editorial is a sample 
of her outstanding work. In the 
Library Notes we also see that Clara 
Wendel and Red Henderson have 
their own program, “Advice from 
Books,’’ over WDBO. This radio 
program is used to demonstrate to 
the patrons of the Orlando Public 
Library the information problems 
that may be solved by their public 
library. Keep up the good work. 


Visitors Guide to the Kingdom of 

e Sun, Ocala, Marion County, 
July, 1953 has an. attractive portrait 
of Jewel Garvin with a scene from 
the Ocala Public Library on its 
cover. In this issue Jewel Garvin 
has the feature article, “Ocala Pub- 
lic Library offers Pleasurable and 
Instructive Relaxation,’’ This article 
explains to tourists and local resi- 
dents the richness and the ability 
of the Ocala Public Library to sup- 
ply their recreational and instruc- 
tional needs, 


De Lyle P. Runge, St. Petersburg 
Public Librarian and former director 
of Public Relations for the Grand 
Rapids Public Library spoke to 
friends of the Orlando Public Library 
at the June 4th, midyear meeting on 
Library Public Relations and Trends 
of the Library. Mr. Runge presented 
a plan for an effective public rela- 
tions program for public libraries, 


The Tabard Inn of Fort Myers has 
long been a mystery to the editors 


The Editor's Own Subject Headings 





of Florida Libraries. Is it a restau- 
rant? A historic Inn of the Civil War 

riod? Doris F. Carver of Fort 

ers explains that “The Tabard 
Inn is a funny old carved revolving 
book shelf that has been in the |i- 
brary as long as I can remember, .., 
I am under the impression that this 
contrivance was a type used in hotel 
lobbies for the convenience of hotel 
patrons — it has shelves and little 
cupboards with locks. Apparently 
it was a donation to the li in 
the good old days. It is now up in 
our Sdlinum: al I may use it as a 
‘memory shelf’ to house some other 
oddities.”’ It certainly sounds as if 
the Fort Myers Public Library has 
a valuable antique and show piece 
on hand. If any librarians are also 
antique collectors, we know that Mrs, 
Carver would appreciate your ob 
servations on its value. 

Orlando Public Library’s Annual 
Report would be of interest to all 
librarians of Florida because of its 
attractiveness, brevity, and clarity, 
In a small folder Clara Wendel has 
been able to include a wealth of 
information concerning the library 
for the citizens and guests of Orlan- 
do. In the annual Report, book stock 
and other Materials it is noted that 
the Orlando Public Li has over 
one thousand phonograph records, 


Operation Topsy woud well be the 
designation for this issue of Florida 
Libraries. Last summer we had the 
most awful time getting copy for 
September. So we decided to publish 
the membership directory, the con- 
stitution, the space fillers that be- 
long in the journal as one good way 
of fattening the pages for number 
two of volume four. Then, in mid- 
August the copy came tumbling in. 
Pages and pages of it. Luckily adver 
tising had also come tumbling in. 
Result is this whopping big journal 
chock full of good reading. Bocedl 
ber will bring good things, also, a 
feature by Helga Eason about her 
author nights; an article on United 
States Book Exchange services by 
its director, Alice D, Ball; conven 
tion forecasts; regular departments; 
real holiday doings. 


And as an extra special feature we 
are holding over for publication then, 
the full account, with before 
after pictures, of Jewel Garvin’s aé 
ventures in remodelling over i® 
Ocala. How can you wait until 
December for such riches? 


—— BWL 
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from page 16 — 
SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 


listed five factors to consider when 
reviewing new books: literary quali- 
ty, illustrations, achievement of 
author’s purpose, suitability of con- 
tent and vocabulary, and needed sub- 
ject matter. With the fruit stand ready 
or operation, Miss Warren empha- 
sized the necessity for a constant, 
critical re-evaluation of its product. 
Are you a good huckster? 


NEWS NOTES 


American Association of School 
Librarians 

Mrs. Rachael DeAngelo, Executive 
Secretary of AASL, has accepted ten 
speaking engagements at various 
library meetings throughout the coun- 
try. Mrs. DeAngelo is a lively force 
in furthering the activities of AASL. 
She has a vivid personality and just 
lots of ideas. If Florida on ie 
itinerary? 


Revision of the three basic book 
lists for a junior high, and 
senior high schools was discussed. 
It’s been the practice to revise them 
every five years. A committee was 
appointed to study the nature of the 
use of the lists as to the feasibility 
of revising them at three year inter- 
vals, one revised list coming out 
each year. 

Vernon Ives, President of Holiday 
House, gave a preliminary report on 
some of the findings of a question- 
naire relative to the reading habits 
of young people. The survey was 
conducted in high schools with a 
minimum enrollment of 500. Reac- 
tions to format and general appear 
ance indicated that thickness both 
of book and paper was a deterrent 
to reading; that oversized books 
were considered too juvenile; that 
substitutes to cloth bindings were 
viewed with disfavor; that since 
book jackets serve dual purposes, 
two should be furnished with each 
book; and that maps and charts 
should be carried inside the book 
rather than on end-papers. Needs 
were in the fields of science fiction, 
— novels, career-fiction and non- 
iction, six education, geography, 
and history. Also a desire was shown 
for more masculine influence from 
writers, editors, and librarians to 
prevent the loss of boy readers; and 
the crying need of more adult books 
acceptable to young people and ap- 
proved by adults. A full re of 
this questionnaire will be published. 

The roll call of State Assembly 
Members indicated twenty states 
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were represented. Heports given by 
these representatives showed signif- 
icant trends in school libraries to 
be the expansion of school systems 
resulting in the need for libraries, 
seneatelle in the elementary field; 
the development of state school 
library consultants in the state de- 
partments of education. 

The membership chairman reported 
that as of June 1953, a total of 
2,549 memberships were recorded 
for AASL and that 644 of these were 
new members. The goal for the year 
1953 has been set for 5,000. It was 
brought to the attention of the group 
that there was a potential of 15,000 
school librarians in the country. 


Division of Libraries for Children 
Young People 
Considerable time was given to 
the discussion of the work of a 
specialist in children’s books at 
Library of Congress, the scope and 
eon = materials, and 
unds to su the project as pro- 
posed by ion Means Clarke Sayers 
in her report on Children’s Books in 
L.C. submitted in 1952. It was re- 
commended that a committee be ap- 
inted from this group to outline 
or L.C. the primary factors to be 
considered in this project. 
The Design and Equipment Commit- 
tee is working on a tentative outline 
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fora brochure on designing and equi 

ping children’s ae in p ite 

ibraries. Have you any suggestions? 
Children’s Library Association 

The Book Evaluation Committee 
reported that the ‘Distinguished 
Book List’’ had been printed in the 
April issue of the ALA Bulletin, 
the Booklist and also printed by 
the Sturgis Printing Company for 
sale at quantity prices. It consisted 
of sixteen titles and copies of the 
list were sent to 33 trade, education- 
al, popular, and children’s maga- 
zines and to juvenile book reviewers 
of leading newspapers. 

The International Committee re- 
ported hundreds of requests for 
copies of the list Foreign Children’s 
Rooks Available inthe United States. 
Requests came from abroad and 
Canada as well as 34 from the United 
States. [It was recommended that 
the list be revised biennially since 
many of the books listed are now out 
of print and others have radically 
changed in price. 

The Publicity Committee reported 
an active for the year re- 
sulting in large sales of recruiting 

hiets, many articles printed in 
coultuolenal as well as popular 
magazines, promotion of the 
film ‘“The Impressionable Years.” 
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Boys and Girls of All Ages | 
Love to Use COMPTON’S - 


® Compton text is written to arouse interest. It gives all 
facts but they are related so clear concepts are formed. 


® The easy to use Fact-Index, thumb-tabbed at the back of 
each volume, makes every fact throughout the work in- 


stantly available. 


® Compton’s was the first Pictured Encyclopedia. Its pic- 
tures are functional and are placed right with the text 


attention—legends below explain the pictures. 


®@ The beautifully designed pages invite the reader — the 
clear, legible type on fine quality non-glare paper makes 


for easy reading. 


Get Compton’s--Get the best 


Earle M. Black, District Manager 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


' 317 Minorca Ave. 
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JAPAN’S NORTHERN FRONTIER 


John A. Harrison 


This study of the influence of Hok- 
kaido and the Northern Frontier on 
Japanese history from the eighth 
century through the official coloni- 
zation of Hokkaido in 1868-1881 
analyzes the Colonial Government 
and its effects on the government of 
modern Japan. 


Xli + 202 pp. Maps Cloth Bound $4.75 


Paper Bound $3.75 


HAWTHORNE’S FAUST: 
A STUDY OF THE DEVIL 
ARCHETYPE 


William Bysshe Stein 


The author presents a unified and 
provocative interpretation of the 
moral universe of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, who, by adapting the F austian 
symbol to his fiction, was able to 
explore the intensity of mankind’s 
struggle with the evil in its own 
heart. 


Vii + 172 pp. $4.50 


JOURNEY INTO WILDERNESS 
Journal of Jacob R. Motte 


Edited by James F. Sunderman 


Our Southern Frontier, boisterous 
and lawless, was the scene of more 
bloody strife between the red man 
and the white man than any other 
section east of the Mississippi 
River. This clash of arms provides 
the setting for tales of frontier life 
in Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. 


Xxxv + 326 pp. illus. $6.00 
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from page 11~BROOKSVILLE LIBRARY 


“On the whole, Brooksville resj- 
dents are taking the squabble quietly, 
They realize there is more than pa- 
triotic fervor involved in the library 
board battle. 

““Key of the unrest seems to be in 
the marked dislike of Col. Parker 
for Miss Lisa von Borowsky. Some of 
the material which Parker wants 
stamped ‘Propaganda’ was brought to 
the library by her. Politics also 
enters into the picture. Clyde H. 
Lockhart, chairman of the Hernando 
GOP Executive Committee, jumped 
into the picture after Parker brought 
him samples of the books for ex 
amination. Lockhart tried to keep 
the books in his possession and 
threatened to bring suit against the 
County unless Commissioners re- 

laced Chairman John Bell, Mrs, 
Smith and Miss von Borowsky. 

“Commented Mrs. Smith with a 
meaningful glance at headline space 
the Brooksville incident has received, 
‘It’s just a case of everybody trying 
to get into the act.’ 

“Brooksville seems to sense this 
also. To most of the residents the 
‘national incident’ is nothing more 
than a local matter and a Summer 
diversion.”’ 


July 31 Counterattack is Circulated 


After ten days or so of compara- 
tive calm, unidentified persons cir- 
culated in the community a number 
of copies of the July 31 edition of 
COUNTERATTACK. The last two 
pages of this publication contain 
near-libelous matter concerning Col, 
Robins, with references to Miss von 
Borowsky. The article concludes with 
an exhortation to all citizens to 
examine, critically, the contents of 
their public libraries’ book shelves, 

The pressure of this small core of 
remaining hostility determined Miss 
von Borowsky to notify the County 
Commissioners she could no longer 
serve on the library board. Mrs, 
Smith took similar action. 

As Florida Libraries goes to press 
the net results seem to be the loss 
of $3000 from. the library budget, 
action’ taken by the supporting agen- 
cies during the period of contro- 
versy, with resulting drastic curtail- 
ment of library services; the loss of 
two able and experienced board mem- 
bers; and ba a om nationwide 
publicity for the Brooksville com 
munity. The gains can be seen ia 
steady community support of the li- 
brary and its board throughout the 
controversy, and the release, after 
many years,of tensions that had been 
waiting for expression until some 
such season of national suspicion 
as now exists gave them outlet. 
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from page 6—MICHAEL HOLLOWAY 


loss of sovereignty on the part of 
co-operating libraries, and it is not 
too difficult to visualize that much 
opposition will be forthcoming from 
those diehards who even in the sight 
of all the evidence find it difficult 
to relax “‘territorial rights’’ over the 
books and documents in their pos- 
session. The regional library must 
be granted the right to destroy or 
otherwise dispose of duplicated 
works. 

A change in the librarian’s psy- 
chology is also going to be neces- 
sary; one of the fundamental con- 
cepts of librarianship in the first 
half of the twentieth century has 
been that in the acquisition of books 
quality and quantity were synono- 
mous, book edlecitins per se has not 
really existed in the larger libraries, 
and it only exists in smaller librar- 
ies through the intransigence of the 
book budget figure. The largest li- 
brary has been considered the best 
in the past and as a consequence 
many aaeite have indulged them- 
selves in a frantic volume number 
race that tended to create a great 
strain on the efficiency of the serv- 
ice given; no longer can the an- 
nouncement that the library has now 
some mythical number of volumes be 
regarded as good public relations. 
The new oiahess will be with us 
when a 5,000,000 volume library 
oy informs us that its stock has 
ecreased to 4,000,000 volumes. 


UNESCO Efforts Praised 

The Farmington plan and the prob- 
lem with which it was attempting to 
cope is closely related to that just 
discussed. Unnecessary and waste- 
ful duplication was taking place in 
American libraries in the purchase 
of foreign materials and at the same 
time much that was important was 
being missed; co-operative buying 
such as that suggested by the small 
group of librarians who met at Farm- 
ington, Connecticut in 1942 was an 
obvious answer. Theories of co- 
operative acquisition are not new to 
the library world, but genuine, prac- 
tical plans for this type of co-opera- 
tion are all too rare. The Farmington 
Plan may well become the prototype 
of many such plans in the future. 

In Europe, and even more so in 
other areas of the world, co-operation 
of this type is urgent, not Readius 
of duplication, but because of 
the fact that coverage of foreign 
material is so sparse. Unless region- 
al acquisition planning is developed, 
scholarship will be severely handi- 
capped, and the inspirational effect 
of the great university libraries of 
the world will diminish. Lack of 
book funds and especially of dollars 
SEPTEMBER 1953 


is the underlying difficulty that 
faces the European librarian. 


The endeavours of UNESCO in 
this and other fields of librarian- 
ship are, as yet, only in an embryon- 
ic state, but the debt which our 
profession already owes to UNESCO 


is considerable. 
Microcard Has Infinite Possibilities 
The third method whith is being 


experimented with as an answer to 
the problems of library size and ac- 
uisition is the microcard. To all 
dees enthusiastic supporters of 
Mr, Fremont Rider it is not neces- 
sary for me to point to the obvious 
virtues of the microcard. We are now 
technically at a stage when cards 
can be mass produced at a cost much 
lower than that of the normal book. 
Its advantages over microfilm do not 
have to be stressed either from the 
economy or storage angle. Microcard 
is a wholly new method of publica- 
tion and it need not be limited to 
material already published. Doctoral 
dissertations wal adjacent types of 
work that command only a selective 
and specialized audience can be held 
by any university or research library 
at minimum cost and with little or 
no storage problem. The conserva- 
tive bibliophile may view these de- 
velopments with a jaundiced eye, but 
the inspirational potential of* the 


microcard form of publication and 
its possibilities in speeding the 
international communication of scien- 
tific and humanistic data are awe- 
inspiring to the imaginative librarian. 

e microcard is also closely con- 
nected with the second problem, that 
of the breakdown of bibliographic 


organization, outlined above. 
New Classification Forms Needed 


A brief definition of what is im- 
plied by-the breakdown of bibliogra- 
phic organization is here indicated. 
At base it is the failure of our pres- 
ent systems of classification to 
instil order into our fast increasing 
collections. Other related aspects 
are (I) the lack of co-ordination in 
abstracting services (II) the lack in 
many countries of national bibliogra- 

hies (III) the inability that the 
lien world has shown in dealin 
with the vast documentary output of 
national governments, and of the 
international organizations and their 
special agencies. The failure of cur- 
rent systems of classification does 
not preclude classification from its 
rightful place as a fundamental bib- 
liographic technique. The growing 
realization of the obsolescence of 
methods has fur some iime been pres- 
ent in some English library circles; the 
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from page 27 


main constructive attempts at new 
forms have, however, come from the 
special library field. English Univer- 
sity libraries have been passive in 
their attitude to the subject, there is 
no inspirational drive to assist the re- 
search worker in his inroads of study 
into a subject by efficient classifi- 
catory techniques; American univer- 
sity libraries o- been as sterile of 
ideas in this field as have their 
English counterparts. 


Ranganathan's Work Significant 


With the growing importance of 
electronic devices, mechanical sort- 
ers, abstracting services and the 
like,the need for a new and adequate 
classificatory procedure is urgent, 
and a complete break from the tradi- 
tional hierarchical pattern that char- 
acterises Dewey is called for. It is 
unfortunate that the Universal Deci- 
mal system seems to have gained 
such wide favour in international 
library circles. It is used in many of 
the large research libraries of Europe, 
to instance only one case in the 
International Labour Office library 
in Geneva. Though fer documenta- 
tion purposes it has managed to 
escape from many of the restrictions 
of its parent system it can still only 
charitably be described as a make- 
shift hotch-potch, and | fear that the 
stress of time wii! prove only too 
surely its incompeteace. We have to 
look to the Hast for the one sound 
and constructive attempt to face up 
to this problem; | refer, of course, 
to the work of Ranganathan and his 
Colon Classification. I cannot now 
bring to the notice of the reader 
even a precis of what work is being 
done by Ranganathan (perhaps 
Florida Libraries will allow me space 
in a future issue. The offer is ac- 
cepted. Editor.) I can only resort to 
applauding the stimulating quality 
of his work in the area of classifica- 
tion. 

If university libraries do not tackle 
the problem soon their inflexibility 
may seal their doom as an inspira- 
tional source in the advancement of 
human knowledge. Even if expense 
is an item which the librarian cannot 
ignore, at least some steps could be 
taken with new materials.Microcards, 
for example, could be used as a test 
case for new methods of classifica- 
tion, as holdings of this type of 
material expand. A central agency, 
preferably under ioieamaitenst aus- 
pices such as UNESCO could form 
the nucleus for a centralized cata- 
loging and classification project of 
new Sel published. National bib- 
liographies such as the British Na- 
tional Bibliography could assist by 
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giving an alternative number once a 
scheme is agreed upon, be it Colon 
or a system designed along similar 
lines. (Such an idea has no doubt 
already occurred to Mr. Wells, Editor 
of the B.N.B.) 


Dictionary Catalog Outmoded 


Earlier the alarming growth of the 
dictionary catalog as an aspect of 
this same problem was mentioned, 
especially in the larger university 
libraries of America. The theoretical 
superiority of the classified catalog 
‘cir is becoming more firmly es- 
tablished in many thoughtful library 
circles; in fact, in Europe the dic- 
tionary catalog is something of a 
freak and has rarely been considered 
as an effective instrument in biblio- 
graphic organization. Many librarians 
in the Western hemisphere have been 
lulled into a feeling of false security 
by Grace Kelley’s findings on the 
usefulness of classification; whilst 
not questioning the validity of her 
findings it is necessary to indicate 
she was using an antiquated form of 
classification as a basis for her 
study. Her book should be regarded 
as a challenge to new and better 
methods of classificatory procedure 
not as a fundamental attack upon the 
principle of classification itself. 

Abstracting services have been 
growing in significance in recent 
years but co-ordination of their work 
under a central, preferably interna- 
tional, agency is desirable. In the 
Humanities and Social Sciences the 
field is still comparatively in a vi- 
gin state. The question of the pub- 
lication of national bibliographies is 
in the process of being dealt with 
by UNESCO; it should be emphasized 
too, that some uniformity of entry 
is very desirable. 

The B.N.B. could be cited as an 
example of clarity in layout and en- 
try and this publication could per- 
haps be used as a model, or, at least, 
as a basis for discussion as to entry. 
I would emphasize again that if this 
second problem is to be adequately 
dealt with, if our libraries are to 
become the inspirational source that 
they should be, the greatest and most 
important stimulus that is necessary 
is the adoption of a new form of 
classification of knowledge. Once 
this has been achieved the value of 
abstracts, national bibliographies 
and the other auxiliary tools of bib- 
liographic organization will be in- 
creased immeasurably. 


Importance of AV Materials 


The third problem that I suggested 
was that of the influx of new types 
of material, recordings and motion 
pictures. The university library is 


not it seems sufficiently aware of the 
value of sources other than those 
that come in the area of the printed 
book. This accusation could be a 
plied with more force to practically 
all English university ‘libraries and 
possibly most European also, 
American universities have made 
steps forward in this field and should 
be congratulated accordingly; there 
can be but few university likesriad 
on this side of the Atlantic who can- 
not boast of, at least, a modest col- 
lection of records. 

Musical recordings should never 
be considered as an esoteric form 
of entertaimment for the highbrow 
student — as is unfortunately some 
times the case — they are rather an 
integral part of a library’s inspira- 
tional aims in the field of humani- 
ties scholarship. For the University 
that has a department for the study 
of music oath a collection is an 
imperative need gnd may have a more 
important claim on the library’s bud- 
get than have books. 

Recordings of speeches of local 
and general historical significance 
can “ of great assistance to the 
scholar; one can only wish that some 
of the great orations of the past 
were available to us in this form, 
In the twentieth century there can be 
no excuse for not preserving such 
a rich source. The recording of plays 
and of poetry readings (by the poet 
himself if possible) need also to 
be numbered among the aims of the 
active audio-visual department. 
These holdings should be publicised 
and made freely accessible to the 
scholar and creative worker. 

Films, slides and photographs 
are also of prime importance, espe- 
cially in this case to the scientist. 
Every effort should be made to en 
courage the exploitation of these 
materials by research workers. The 
filming of new surgical techniques 
are of great value to the medical 
school, and many other examples can 
be thought of without any further re- 
iteration from me, that facilitate the 
communication of new ideas in many 
fields of endeavour. 


‘ 


In Summary 


There should never be a lack of 
projects to which the university 
librarian can apply his energies. 
His bounds of reference are limit 
less. There should be no equivoca- 
tion in the evaluation of his service 
to all branches of knowledge. Under 
his control is the inspirational 
reservoir from which will spring 
the uorld’s future knouledge — it 
is his task to ensure that the reser 
voir is always abundant in its re- 
sources and in its supplies. 
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Our Treasurer Needs Your 
Help and Your Dollars . 


Serena Bailey Ross, over in L.ake- 
land, having enlisted the aid of her 
husband Perry, is dging a most won- 
derful job with the association 
books. But even this brilliant team 
can’t function at its best without our 
help. There are still unpaid 1953 
memberships and this is just about a 
last call for them. A concerted effort 
is to be made to collect 1954 dues in 
advance of the April convention. 
Won’t you turn yourself into a com- 
mittee of one to see that any renew- 
als for 1953 that exist in your neigh- 
borhood are sent in? That any autumn 
newcomers are speedily enrolled as 
1953 members? And that everyone 
gets set to pay 1954 dues by January 
lst, coming up? This is a real serv- 
ice to the association and an expres- 
sion also of our gratitude to Serena 
and Perry for their outstanding joint- 
treasurership. 


from p. 5~PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 
1, 1953 through April 30, 1954. 


Committees. The roster of commit- 
tees is included in this issue of 
Florida Libraries. There are still 
some vacancies to be filled. If you 
have not yet indicated your prefer- 
ence for a committee, please do so 
now. Work has begun in earnest. 

Pensacola, We will try to make 
the next annual conference a ban- 
ner one. Ilere is an advance look at 
some of the plans. We will probably 
feature a national speaker on intel- 
lectual freedom since there has been 
so much interest in book burning 
and censorship. It is our hope, too, 
to have a film premiere, either a 
Hollywood film or an educational 
film. Entertainment plans include a 
big dance with mere meh than women 
on the floor. There will be a Shop- 
per’s Afternoon in cooperation with 
the merchants of Pensacola and it 
will be really a free afternoon with 
no committees, or round tables, or 
sectional meetings schedules. But 
of most interest to you are the plans 
we are developing for transportation 
and accommodations. We are work- 
ing with the Greyhound people to 
set up a Key West special which will 
start at Key West and pick up librar- 
ians all the way along the route to 
Pensacola. We hope also to have a 
West Coast Special and East Coast 
Special, and we hope that most of 
you will not take your cars so that 
you can have fun on board the bus 
and see all the librarians on the 
trip coming up. The buses will dis- 
play banners indicating Florida 
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Library Association. Above all, 
we are planning budget, all expense 
trips especially for librarians with 
limited means. There will of course 
be all of the usual accommodations 
for the capitalists in our associa- 
tion who want to travel deluxe. For 
those who want to travel on a budget 
we are going to make a thorough can- 
vas of housing and eating facilities 
in Pensacola and we are definitely 
going to work out a budget. We are 
going to ask all the librarians in the 
state to get as many staff members 
off as possible so that this can be 
the biggest meeting we have ever 
had. We will do our best to keep the 
state newspapers and radio stations 
full of information about our activi- 
ties during the three-day session. 

Now if you have any ideas, please 
send them in. This is the time for 
suggestions on general programs, on 
sectional meetings, etc. 


There is one professional feature 
which | have been wanting to have 
in some library convention and we 
are going to try it this time. It will 
probably be one general program in 
which school librarians will tell us 
what school library work is like and 
what the school library problems are 
and public librarians will tell us what 
their problems are so that all of us 
as librarians can become aware of 
what the problems in each of the 
specialties is. You can see from 
this that we are definitely planning 
a professionally advantageous meet- 
ing as well as a gathering of fun. 
Now will you help us by sending in 
your suggestions. We can’t take 
them all because we don’t want to 
make the program too long. That is 
another thing we are going to prom- 
ise you — that the program will not 
be overcrowded. 

Intellectual Freedom.. Your presi- 
dent, the Executive Board, and mem- 
bers of the association have been in 
touch with the lIlernando County 
Library in Brooksville. There has 
been a continual danger that this 
incident would be overplayed and 
over dramatized. The statement by 
Mrs. Smith for the board indicates 
the level-headed way in which the 
trustees have gone about the defense 
of intellectual freedom. I believe we 
can serve [lernando County library, 
Florida libraries, and libraries in 
general best by not overplaying this 
incident. At the same time | believe 
we must be alert to prevent any in- 
roads on intellectual freedom any- 
where in our Florida libraries. For 
that reason | have as your president 
taken the action of appointing a com- 
mittee on intellectual freedom to act 
as our watchdogs during these 
troubled times. 


BROTHERS 


LIBRARY 
BINDING 


COMPANY 


Our representative will be glad 


to call on you, explain our 


services, and give you our fair 


prices. 


90 Palmer Street 
ST. AUGUSTINE FLORIDA 


Phone 803 
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Every age has its exponents of unreason. Today a new 
tribalism, born from fear of Russian Communism, is in- 
stilling a death cloud of uniformity upon our culture. 
The new fear is particularly relevant to librarians be- 
cause we are the guardians of the world’s most cherished 
treasure, the written record. 

Only recently have librarians faced extensive censor 
ship of printed material; nevertheless the history of cen- 
sorship has been long and continuous. Free access to 
literature has amend in only a small portion of the 
world in a relatively short period of history. It was in 
1644 that John Milton wrote his defense for free print- 
ing, Areopagitica, a Speech..... for the Liberty of Un- 
licensed Printing. His dream of a free press was not 
fully realized until the nineteenth century, but since 
1800 the democracies of the world have been free to 
a great extent from censorship. In the United States 
dark clouds have often been on the horizon. As late as 
the nineteen twenties the Florida State Legislature 
authorized a committee of religious leaders to investi- 
gate the state universities for heretical books, anda 
number of titles and authors were condemned; but even 
so, wide censorship of books has not taken place in the 
democracies of the world for well over a hundred years. 

Librarians are not only in a strategic position in our 
culture but a vulnerable one as well, and in a totalitari- 
an regime we would be among the first to be submerged 
to the interests of a totalitarian leadership. As a result 
of our position we are faced with a basic question. Are 
we to be the subservient slaves of a minority or con- 
tinue to be the servants of the people? Are we to do the 
labelling, the selecting, and the burning for these Ceasars 
of society? 
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CITIZENS, AND MEMBERS OF AN HONORED PROFESSION . 








Principles can be resolved by the leaders of our ne 
tion, but it is on the local level that proper defense must 
be organized for the full use of books. We must not 
stand alone. Librarians should call upon trustees and 
other influential members of our society to come to the 
defense of their freedom. We must do our part to interest 
special groups such as newspaper editors, members of 
fratemal societies, teachers, and religious leaders. 
This policy should be for all librarians; special, college, 
school, and public. As a profession we all must be ready 
for the protection of our standards. Special groups can 
be interested in coming to aid of libraries; it is for us 
to show them through an intelligent publicity program 
that their assistance is vitally needed. 

Any issue of censorship should be solved in the local 
community when at all possible, through friends of a 
free rf but if further support is needed, the librar- 
ian should feel free to seek aid and guidance from pro- 
fessional and learned societies on state and national 
levels. If all efforts fail in a struggle against a minority 
seeking censorship, a librarian may have no choice but 
to leave a position which is no longer a position of 
honor. 

For the present we should be filled with optimism; for 
as long as the lines of communication are free between 
the citizens and the librarian we will be victorious. The 
a in their basic wisdom will stand in our defense 
if they are adequately informed of the issues involved. 
We have no choice at the present crossroads. If the 
glorious star of Western Culture is not be be hidden be 
hind a cloud of deadening conformity, we must tzke our 
stand, as citizens and members of an honored profession, 


for our ideals. CLARK S. LEWIS 
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: by Library Bureau 


One of the stack areas of the new 6-story Oklahoma A&M College Library. These unit-type #52 steel bookstacks 
are the very latest innovation in stack construction. All furniture and stacks were supplied by the Library Bureau. 


The revolutionary new Type #52 stack design is the very 
ultimate in unit construction. This type of construction per- 
mits complete flexibility of expansion or change without 
dismantling any part of the stack. It is adaptable to 
all installations, large or small. 

Each section of the unit is an integral component, con- 
sisting of an upright, an individual tie channel and bottom 
spreader. The new type upright consists of two #16 gauge 
channel shapes, with stiffening flanges, placed back to back. 
They are 20% stronger on the major axis than square tube 
construction, or that of any competitive design. 


The base construction embodies several specially designed 
features. One-piece-plate base brackets form gusset supports, 
extending from face to face of double faced sections. 

These base brackets have levelling clips which permit 
adjustment to compensate for irregularities in the floor level. 
Rubber pad (Isomode) on bottom of stack upright protects 
floors and prevents skidding. Shelving can be changed from 
8” to 10” depth (and back again) whenever necessary. 

For additional information on Library Bureau “Type 52” 
steel bookstacks write today for your free copies of two 
booklets, LBV604 and LBV597. 
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1417 San Marco Blvd., P. 0. Box 5617, Jacksonville 7, Fla. 
2521 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, Florida 
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BSTTAR REBOIN DING 


At lower 
cost 
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WITH UNIVERSAL DIXIE BINDERY 


WE OFFER THE FINEST 
SELECTION IN BINDING 


HONEST PRICES 


BOOKS ARE STRONGER BECAUSE ..... .. . GREATER STRENGTH 
ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS ARE USED 


BOOKS ARE UNIFORM BECAUSE ,.... és) ee -UNIFORMITY 
EACH BOOK IS TREATED INDE PENDENTLY 


BETTER APPEARANCE RESULTS FROM ... . BETTER APPEARANCE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT AND EXPERIENCED 
PERSONNE L, 


THEREFORE FOR QUALITY AND VALUE, YOUR DOLLAR 
GOES FURTHER AT UNIVERSAL 


"Good work at a fair price costs less than poor work at any price." 


‘ 


BINDERS FOR FLORIDA SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES SINCE 1927, 


UMIVERSAL-DINTE BINDERY 


1540 EAST EIGHTH STREET, JACKSONVILLE 6, FLORIDA 
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